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TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


A  PATRIOTIC  EXAMPLE. 


WHEN  Governor  Taft,  now  at  the 
head  of  affairs  in  the  PhiHppine 
Islands,  was  a  federal  judge,  he 
had  gained  such  eminence  that 
he  was  quite  generally  looked  upon  as 
a  probable  future  candidate  for  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
When  it  became  necessary'to  select  for 
the  government  of  those  Islands  a  man 
of  legal  training,  and  one  who  was  famil- 
iar with  the  institutions  of  our  country 
as  well  as  of  broad  principles  and  gener- 
ous instincts,  Judge  Taft  was  asked  to 
resign  his  position  and  assume  the  re- 
sponsible duties  of  establishing  civil  gov- 
ernment in  the  place  of  military  rule 
among  the  Philippines.  He  accepted 
and  has  conducted  the  affairs  among 
that  island  people  with  such  skill  and 
such  wisdom  that  he  enjoyed  universal 
commendation. 

Recently,  however,  a  vacancy  ap- 
peared on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the 
United  States  through  the  retirement 
of  Judge  Shiras.  Governor  Taft  was 
naturally  thought  of  as  the  logical  man 
for  the  place,  and  President  Roosevelt 
offered  him  the  appointment.  As  soon 
as  it  became  known  at  Manila  that  there 
was  a  possibility  of  losing  Governor  Taft 


a  petition  of  some  6,000  leading  Philip- 
pinos  was  immediately  sent  in  as  a  plea 
for  Governor  Taft's  retention.  He  must 
have  seen  that  it  was  an  inopportune 
time  for  him  to  lay  down  the  work  which 
he  had  taken  up  in  the  Islands,  and  that 
there  was  reason  and  wisdom  in  his  re- 
tention. He  therefore  yielded  to  a  noble, 
patriotic  sense  of  duty  and  declined  the 
offer  of  an  appointment  to  the  Supreme 
Bench  of  the  United  Stales. 

All  men  are  united  in  the  verdict  that 
Judge  Taft  displayed  a  beneficent  and 
noble  patriotism.  He  yielded  not  so 
rriuch  to  a  popular  clamor  for  his  reten- 
tion as  to  his  own  high  sense  of  personal 
duty.  Judge  Taft  is  really  a  great  man, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  country  will 
be  disappointed  in  its  expectation  of  a 
noble  and  brilliant  career  for  him.  To 
cultivate  a  high  sense  of  duty,  and  to 
yield  to  its  dictates  is  really  the  highest 
form  of  patriotism. 


THE  BOOK  OF  REVELATION.. 

Professor  Moulton,  of  the  Chicago 
university,  recently  delivered  an  address 
before  the  superintendents'  meeting  in 
Cincinnati  on  the  Book  of  Revelation 
from  a  literary  point  of  view.    Professor 
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Moulton  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
the  book,  and  claims  for  it  great  literary 
merit;  indeed,  he  pronounces  it  the  best 
of  all  the  books  of  the  Bible. 

Colonel  Ingersol  was  also  a  literary 
critic.  To  his  mind  the  book  had  no 
value  whatever,  and  he  referred  to  its 
writer  as  the  lunatic  of  Patmos.  What 
a  wonderful  influence  our  prejudices 
have  upon  our  judgments.  Here  are 
two  men  of  high  literary  attainments, 
one  commending  the  book  in  the  high- 
est terms,  the  other  making  it  the  object 
of  ridicule.  Why  did  Mr.  Ingersol  take 
a  position  so  diametrically  opposed  to 
that  occupied  by  Mr.  Moulton.''  Simply 
because  of  his  prejudices  and  the  fact 
that  he  made  it  his  business  to  make  out 
as  strong  a  case  as  he  could  against  the 
Bible. 

This  explanation  of  the  radical  differ- 
ence in  the  pronounced  likes  and  dislikes 
of  men  will  account  largely  for  the  preju- 
dice existing  in  the  minds  of  the  Christian 
denominations  of  the  world  against  the 
Book  of  Mormon  and  other  Church 
works.  When  men  can  once  be  per- 
suaded to  approach  our  teachings  from 
an  impartial,  and  where  possible  from 
a  favorable  point  of  view,  the  judgment 
they  pronounce  upon  our  standard  works 
will  be  altogether  different  from  those 
entertained  today. 

OUR  UNPRECEDENTED  IMMIGRATION. 

Never  in  the  history  of  our  country  has 
there  been  such  an  influx  of  foreigners  as 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  estimated  on  the 
present  basis  of  immigration  to  this 
country  that  the  total  for  the  year  1903 
will  easily  reach  800,000.  These  are 
mostly  Italians  and  people  from  eastern 
and  south-eastern  Europe.  They  are 
practically  all  Catholics. 

One  reason,  no  doubt,  for  the  large 
number  of  Itahans  coming  to  our  country 


is  the  demand  for  them  on  our  railroads. 
The  railroads  today  cannot  find  sufficient 
laborers  to  meet  their  great  demands  in 
the  construction  of  new  roads  and  the 
improvement  of  the  old.  When  this 
unprecedented  demand  for  railroad  labor 
ceases,  there  will  be  thrown  into  the 
general  labor  markets  of  the  country 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Italians  who 
may  possibly  become  a  disturbing, 
element. 

The  present  immigration,  almost  ex- 
clusively Catholic,  together  with  the 
further  fact  that  the  people  already  in 
the  country  who  are  raising  large  families 
are  Catholic,  is  fast  changing  this  coun- 
try from  Protestant  to  Catholic.  The 
largest  immigration  that  this  country  ever 
knew  was  that  in  1882  when  it  reached 
788,992.  The  city  of  New  York  is  affected 
more  than  any  other  portion  of  our 
country,  and  shows  a  condition  so  un- 
common to  the  West  as  to  make  its 
population  a,,most  interestingstudy.  For 
example,  the  total  population  of  New 
York  in  1900  was  3,437,202,  and  of  that 
large  number  only  737,477  were  native 
whites  born  of  native  parents;  in  other 
words,  nearly  80 per  cent  were  foreigners. 
The  estimated  immigration  this  year  will 
exceed  the  entire  population  of  the 
native  whites,  born  of  native  parents, 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  There  are  at 
present  something  like  250,000  Italians 
in  that  city.  By  the  year  1910  when  the 
next  census  will  be  taken,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  Italians  will  number  half  a 
million  in  New  York  city;  it  would  then 
have  a  greater  Italian  population  than 
the  city  of  Rome. 

The  most  interesting  feature  to  the 
Latter-day  Saints  of  these  statistics  is 
the  conversion  of  this  country  from  a 
Protestant  to  a  Catholic  religion.  No 
wonder  President  Roosevelt  and  other 
thoughtful  men  in  our  country  deplore 
what  they  consider  race  suicide  in  the 
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piactice  of  native  born  Americans  whose 
families  are  so  small  that  those  of 
Anglo-Saxon  origin  do  not  reproduce 
themselves.  These  rapidly  changing 
conditions  are  likely  to  have  a  greater 
effect  upon  the  future  of  our  country  than 
many  imagine.  When  the  Prophet  Joseph 
saw  the  coming  power  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States,  there  were 
none  who  could  appreciate  the  truth  of 
his  prophetic  vision. 

IRRIGATION  IN  EGYPT. 

Egypt  is  dependent  for  her  prosperity 
upon    agriculture,     and    agriculture    is 
dependent  upon  irrigation.  The  methods 
of  irrigating  the  land  in  Egypt  are  very 
primitive,  though  progress  in  conveying 
the  water  on  to  the  land  has  been  great 
during  recent  years.  It  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon sight  along  the  valley  of  the  Nile  to 
see  two  natives  standing  on  the  banks  of  a 
<:anal  dipping  out  the  water  by  means 
of    a    closely    woven    basket   which    is 
attached  to  ropes  by  which  the  natives 
lift    out    basketful    after    basketful    of 
water,  which  is  started  down  the  rows 
of    the    growing    crops    in    intermittent 
streams.      In   the   summer    season   the 
water  in  the  Nile  is  very  low.     In   the 
spring  the  valley  is  flooded  by  the  Nile. 
In  the  year   1898  the  English   govern- 
ment began  the  construction  of  one  of 
the   greatest,  if  not   the  greatest,   dam 
that   ever   penned  up   the  waters  of  a 
great  river.      Up  the  Nile   at   Assouan 
the  river   is    shallow,    and    the  country 
to     the    south     of   Assouan    affords   an 
excellent    opportunity    for    storing   the 
water.     The  dam  for  this  purpose  is  i  '4 
miles  long,  it  is  20  feet  wide  at  the  top 
with  a  maximum  width   of   100  feet  at 
the  bottom.     This  huge  pile  of  masonry 
has  a  maximum  height  of  130  feet.    The 
great  lake  made  by  this  dam  is  67  feet 
deep,    and    the    total    capacity    of  the 
reservoir  is  one  billion  tons.     The  total 


weight  of  this  masonry  is  one  million 
tons.  Some  idea  of  the  gigantic  work  here 
undertaken  may  be  had  from  the  fact 
that  12,000  men  were  employed  for  four 
years  in  the  construction  of  this  dam. 
1,000  of  these  men  were  Europeans. 
Besides  these  12,000  laborers  there  were 
1,600  Italian  stone  cutters.  The  con- 
structor had  on  his  staff  160  men.  The 
temporary  railroad  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  transporting  and  placing  the 
material  amounted  to  22  miles. 

By  means  of  this  great  dam,  the  crops 
that  can  be  raised  in  a  year  will  be 
doubled,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
increase  of  acreage  will  be  something 
like  15  per  cent.  By  impounding  this 
large  body  of  water  the  loss  from  drought 
will  be  diminished,  and  Egypt  will  here- 
after enjoy  measurable  certainty  in  her 
crop  productions.  The  construction  of 
the  Assouan  dam  is  a  great  triumph  in 
the  engineering  world,  and  Egypt 
will  be  enriched  by  untold  millions  as 
a  consequence. 


JUST  ONE  DAY. 

If  life  be  to  duty  devoted, 

It  to  keep  God's  commandments  I  try. 

It  seems  such  a  vast  undertaking, 

I  falter  and  tremble  and  sigh 

So  many  tomorrows, 

Of  trials  and  sorrows 

Dismay  me:  and  weakly  I  cry — 

Some  easier  way  filled  with  beauty. 

Melody,  pleasure,  delight, 
O  Lord;  to  be  always  on  duty 

Would  bravest  of  soldiers  affright; 
And  I  am  so  weak,  Lord; 
In  pity  then  speak,  Lord, 
And  give  me  a  task  that  is  light. 

How  know  I  my  life  will  be  long,  though, 

To  bear  loads  of  care,  as  I  say? 
Could  I  be  Iwth  faithful  and  strong,  though, 
If  life  had  for  me  but  one  day? 
Think  not  of  tomorrow. 
Nor  anxiously  borrow 
Its  cares,  but  live  just  that  one  day. 
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Just  one  day,  dear  Lord,  I  could  serve  Thee, 

Nor  weakness  my  purpose  betray; 
If  duty  were  stern,  I  could  nerve  me 
To  do  it  that  one  little  day. 
Just  one  little  glad  day, 
Or  one  little  sad  day, 
I  surely  could  serve  Thee  one  day. 

Just  one  day,  dear  Lord,  I  could  love  Thee, 
By  loving  Thy  children  I  meet; 

No  thought  of  unkindness  should  move  me, 
But  charity,  tender  and  sweet; 


Though  wandering  blindly. 
Each  one  I'd  greet  kindly 
For  Thy  sake,  dear  Lord,  that  one  day. 

Just  one  day.  and  one  day,  and  one  day, 

Could  fill  a  long  life  to  the  brim; 
And  each  be  a  bravely  begun  day. 
And  bravely  kept  sacred  to  Him. 
I  can  live  one  only; 
Each  one  sole  and  lonely; 
I  can  live  for  God  each  one  day. 

Lu  Dalion. 
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HIS  gloomy  fortress,  without 
which  the  history  of  London 
would  not  be  complete,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  moat,  wide  and 
deep  (especially  on  the  sides 
close  to  the  Tower  Hill),  which 
communicates  with  the  River 
Thames.  It  was  founded  in 
1078  by  William  the  Conqueror,  who 
appointed  Gundulph,  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, to  oversee  the  work.  It  is  stated 
that  during  the  time  he  lived  at  Edmere, 
"A  part  of  the  city  wall  being  injured 
by  the  Thames  seeping  under  it,  it  was 
ordered  to  be  taken  down,  "and  a"great 
square  tower"  was  built  on  its  site,  since 
called  the  White  Tower.  Some  writers 
think  that  the  original  Tower  was  built 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  Roman  occu- 
pation, hence  the  title  of  Csesar's  Tower, 
by  which  name  it  is  sometimes  called. 
This  supposition  has  arisen  from  the 
writings  of  Fitz  Stephen,  who  was  a 
monk  and  a  historian  in  the  daj's  of 
King  Henry  the  Second.  He  states  that 
"the  city  hath  on  the  east  a  very  great 
and  most. Palatine  Tower,  whose  turrets 
and  walls  do  rise  from  a  deep  foundation, 
the  mortar  thereof  being  tempered  with 
the  blood  of  beasts." 


It  is  not  improbable  that  some  Ro- 
man military  station  once  stood  on 
this  site,  or  the  site  occupied  by  the 
White  Tower,  as  certain  coins  and 
other  antiquities  were  found  when  the 
excavations  were  made  for  the  Ord- 
nance Office,  in  1777.  Yet  it  is  certain 
that  no  part  ol  the  present  structure  was 
erected  by  Julius  C«sar,  neither  can  he 
be  credited  with  building  the  Tower  of 
London.  M.  Dulare,  in  his  description 
of  the  Grand  Chatelet  at  Paris,  says, 
"every  old  building  whose  origin  is 
buried  in  obscurity,  is  attributed  to  Cte- 
sar  or  the  devil." 

Fourteen  years  afterward,  in  the  reign 
of  William  Rufus  (who,  according  to 
Henry  of  Huntington,  "pilled  and 
shaved"  the  people  with  tribute,  especi- 
ally about  the  Tower  of  London),  the 
White  Tower  was  greatly  damaged  by  a 
violent  storm,  which  did  much  injury; 
among  other  things,  it  carried  off  the  roof 
of  Bow  Church,  and  levelled  about  six 
hundred  houses  to  the  ground.  The 
tower,  however,  was  repaired  and  an 
additional  tower  built  on  the  south  side, 
near  the  river. 

Geoffry  Magnaville,  under  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  defended  it  against  the  usurpa- 
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tion  of  Stephen,  but  was  finally  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  It  was  repaired  in 
1 155  by  Thomas  a'  Becket,  who  was 
chancellor  to  Henry  the  Second.  In  the 
year  1190  it  was  extended  and  enlarged, 
during  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  Cceur  de  Leon,  by  William 
Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  realm,  who  also  encroached 
some  distance  on  Tower  hill,  and  broke 
down  the  city  walls,  as  far  as  the  first  gate, 
surrounding  it  by  high  embattled  walls  of 


commanded  them  to  be  built  stronger 
and  better,  which  being  done,  they  were 
irrecoverably  thrown  down  as  before. 

The  citizens  of  London  did  not  mourn 
over  this,  as  they  were  threatened  "that 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  builded 
was,  that  did  anjj  of  them  contend  for 
the  liberties  of  the  city,  they  would  be 
imprisoned.  Also  that  they  would  be 
placed  in  divers  prisons,  and  care  would 
be  taken  that  they  should  not  communi- 
cate one  with  the  other." 
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stone,  and  a  broad  deep,  ditch,  thinking, 
as  Stow  writes,  to  have  "environed  it 
with  the  River  Thames."  The  Tower 
of  London  was  finished  by  Henry  the 
Third,  who,  in  spite  of  the  desire  of  the 
citizens  to  the  contrary,  and  supernatural 
warnings  (if  the  statement  of  Mathew  of 
Paris  is  to  be  credited)  completely  forti- 
fied it.  By  him,  we  are  also  told,  that 
a  gate  and  bulwark  were  erected  on  the 
the  west  of  the  Tower,  but  that  they 
were  shaken  as  with  an  earthquake, 
which  caused   their   fall;  the  king  then 


These  remarkable  accidents — if  so 
they  may  be  termed — were,  by  popular 
supposition, attributed  to  the  miraculous 
interference  of  Thomas  a'  Becket,  the 
guardian  saint  of  the  Londoners.  By 
the  same  monarch  the  store  house  was 
strengthened  and  repaired  and  the  cit- 
adel whitened  which,  perhaps,  was  the 
reason  it  was  afterwards  called  the 
White  Tower,  (in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third)  or  "La  Blanche  Tour,"  as 
appears  from  the  following  order,  still 
preserved    in    the   Tower   Rolls:    "We 
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command  you  to  repair  the  garner 
within  the  said  tower,  and  well  amend 
it  throughout,  wherever  needed,  and 
concerning  all  the  leaden  gutters  of  the 
great  tower,  from  the  top  of  the  said 
tower,  through  which  the  rain  water 
must  fall  down,  to  lengthen  them,  and 
make  them  come  down  even  to  the 
ground,  so  that  the  wall  of  the  said 
tower,  lately  whitened  anew,  may  by  no 
means  decay,  nor  easily  break  out  by 
reason  of  the  rain  water  dropping  down. 
But  to  make  upon  the  said  towers  a 
liner  of  good  and  strong  timber,  and 
throughout  to  be  well  leaded,  by  which 
people  might  see  even  to  the  foot  of 
said  tower,  and  better  to  go  up  and  down 
if  need  be." 

During  this  reign  also  the  chapels  of 
St.  John  and  St.  Peter  were  beautified,  as 
we  learn  in  the  account  of  these  struc- 
tures. A  grove  of  "peare  trees,"  as  they 
are  fcalled,  in  his  mandate  to  Edward  of 
Westminster,  was  planted  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Tower,  and  surrounded  with  a  wall 
of  mud,  afterwards  replaced  by  one  of 
brick  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
who  also  established  a  menagerie  within 
the  fortress,  allotting  a  part  of  the  bul- 
wark at  the  western  entrance,  since 
called  the  Lion's  Tower,  for  that  pur- 
pose, where  wild  beasts  were  kept  in 
charge  of  a  keeper. 

In  1235  the  Emperor  Frederick  sent 
him  three  leopards,  in  allusion  to  his 
escutcheon,  on  which  three  of  those  ani- 
mals were  emblazoned;  from  then,  until 
a  very  recent  date,  a  menagerie  has  been 
contained  within  the  Tower. 

Additions  and  repairs  had  to  be  con- 
stantly made  on  the  ramparts  and  tow- 
ers, which  were  done  by  the  succeeding 
monarchs. 

Edward  the  Fourth  encroached  still 
further  on  Tower  Hill,  and  caused  an 
outer  gate  to  be  built,  called  the  Bul- 
wark Tower.     A   scaffold   and   gallows 


were  erected  on  Tower  Hill,  in  the  fifth 
year  of  his  reign.  The  citizens,  ever 
watchful,  complained  of  the  step,  and 
to  appease  them  the  following  procla- 
mation was  made:  "That  the  erection 
and  setting  up  of  the  said  gallows  be  not 
a  precedent  or  example  thereby  here- 
after to  be  taken,  in  hurt,  prejudice,  or 
derogation  of  the  franchises,  liberties 
and  privileges  of  the  city." 

It  was  on  this  same  Tower  Hill  that 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  was  exe- 
cuted, after  humiliating  himself,  and 
being  in  form  reconciled  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  church;  also  his  son  Lord  Guil- 
ford Dudley,  (husband  of  the  hapless 
Lady  Jane  Grey,/  and  many  others. 

The  Tower  was  repaired  by  Richard 
the  Third,  and  Stow  records  a  commis- 
sion to  Thomas  Daniel,  directing  him  to 
seize  for  use,  within  this  realm,  as  many 
masons,  bricklayers,  and  other  men,  as 
should  be  thought  necessary  for  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  king's  works  within  the 
Tower.  In  the  twenty-third  year  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  the  whole  of  the  for- 
tress seems  to  have  undergone  repair, 
a  survey  being  taken  of  its  different 
buildings,  a  copy  of  which  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  chapter  house  at  West- 
minster. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Sixth  the  following  fatality 
occurred:  A  Frenchman  lodged  in  the 
middle  tower  accidentally  set  fire  to  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder,  which  blew  up  the 
structure,  and,  strange  to  say,  brought 
death  to  no  one  but  the  unfortunate 
cause  of  it. 

Then  as  now,  the  land  comprehended 
within  the  Tower  of  London  was  a  little 
more  than  twelve  acres  within  its  walls 
and  without  the  moat,  with  a  circumfer- 
ence of  a  little  more  than  three  thousand 
feet.  It  has  a  citadel,  or  keep,  sur- 
rounded by  an  inner  and  outer  ward, 
approached  on  the  west  by  the  entrance 
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called  the  Bulwark  gate,  which  has  now 
entirely  disappeared.  The  second  en- 
trance was  formed  by  an  embattled 
tower,  flanked  with  bastions,  and  de- 
fended by  a  double  portcullis,  called  the 
Middle  Tower.  The  outworks  adjoining 
these  towers,  in  which  was  kept  the 
menagerie,  were  surrounded  by  a  smaller 
moat,    communicating    with    the   main 


The  inner  ward  or  ballium  was  de- 
fended by  thirteen  towers,  connected 
by  an  embattled  stone  wall,  about  forty 
feet  high  and  twelve  feet  thick,  on  the 
summit  of  which  was  a  footway  for  the 
guard. 

Of  these  towers,  three  were  situated 
at  the  west,  namely,  the  Bell,  the  Beau- 
champ  and  the  Devlin  Towers;  four  at 
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ditch.  A  large  drawbridge  then  led  to 
another  portal,  exactly  resembling  the 
one  just  described,  forming  the  princi- 
pal entrance  to  the  outer  ward,  and 
called  the  By-ward  or  Gate  Tower. 

The  outer  ward  was  defended  by  a 
strong  line  of  fortifications,  and  at  the 
north-east  corner  stood  a  large  circular 
bastion,  called  the  Mount. 


the  north,  the  Flint,  the  Bowyer,  the 
Brick  and  the  Martin  Towers;  three  at 
the  east,  the  Constable,  the  Broad  Ar- 
row and  the  Salt  Towers;  and  three  on 
the  south,  the  Well,  the  Lanthorn  and 
the  Bloody  Towers. 

The  Flint  Tower  has  almost  disap- 
peared; the  Bowyer  only  retains  its 
basement  story;   and  the  Brick  Tower 
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has  been  so  much  modernized  as  to 
retain  Httle  of  its  former  appearance. 
The  Martin  Tower  is  now  called  the 
Jewel  Tower,  from  the  fact  that  this  is 


now  the  dspository  of  the  regalia.  The 
Lanthorn  Tower  has  also  disappeared 
with  the  old  place. 

Lydia  D.  Alder. 


(TO    BE    CONTINUED. 


MUDDY  FOOTPRINTS. 


BENNY  Morris,  look  at  your  feet ! 
You  great,  dirty  thing,  to  come 
in  on  my  clean  floor  with  feet 
like  that !  Don't  you  dare  come 
another  step  !  Go  right  out  this  instant 
I  tell  you  !"  and  Helen  raised  the  scrub- 
bing brush  threateningly. 

"Wait  just  a  minute,  Nell,  and  I'll  go. 
Please  hand  me  the — 

'  T  won't  hand  you  a  thing  !  Get  out 
of  here — quick  I  tell  you,  or  I'll  call 
mother." 

"Well,  Nell,  if  you're  not  the  crossest 
girl  I  ever  saw,"  said  Benny,  trying  to 
stand  on  his  heels  and  making  matters 
worse  by  losing  his  balance  and  slip- 
ping half  way  across  the  wet,  newly 
scrubbed  floor.  Then  he  made  for  the 
open  doorway. 

"I  sa3%  Nell,"  coaxingly  from  the  out- 
side. 

"Don't  speak  to  me  !"  angrily  inter- 
rupted Helen.  "I  declare  I  don't  see 
what  boys  were  ever  made  for  unless  it 
was  to  be  the  pest  of  one's  life.  I  know 
if  I  had  my  way — " 

"You'd  kill  us  all  off,  I  s'pose,  wouldn't 
you,  sis  ?"  mocked  her  brother  from  his 
safe  distance  on  the  porch.  "  'Specially  ■ 
little  fellers  like  me,  huh.''  Of  course 
they're  all  right  when  they're  grown  up 
like  Bert  Wyllis,  ain't  they.?  I  just  wish 
he  could  see  you  now,  I  guess  he  wouldn't 


think  you  so  mighty  sweet  as  he  appears 
to.  I  just  believe  I'll  tell  him  next  time 
becomes."  Then  as  Helen  made  a  dive 
in  his  direction  with  a  quick  jump  he 
disappeared  around  the  corner  of  the 
house. 

"Oh  dear,"  mourned  Helen,  as  she 
contemplated  the  unsightly  mud  stains 
on  the  floor,  "I  don't  see  how  any  one 
can  expect  to  keep  a  house  clean  with  a 
great,  clumsy,  dirty  boy  around.  I  do 
think  they  are  the  greatest  nuisance  in 
the  whole  world,"  and  she  looked  in  the 
direction  of  the  sitting  room  door  where 
Grandma  Howe  a  few  minutes  before 
had  sat  contentedly  rocking  back  and 
forth  in  the  morning  sunshine.  The  lit- 
tle rocker  and  its  occupant  were  still 
there,  but  instead  of  the  look  of  sym- 
pathy she  had  expected  to  see  on  the 
dear  old  face,  Helen  was  much  surprised 
to  see  grandma  sitting  with  her  head 
bowed  on  her  hands,  and  slow  tears 
trickling  between  the  thin,  wrinkled  fin- 
gers.    Instantly  the  girl  was  at  her  side. 

"Why,  grandma, what  is  it .''"  she  asked 
anxiously,  her  arm  around  the  bent 
shoulders.  "What  has  happened  to 
make  you  feel  so  .-'  Are  you  sick  1  I  will 
go  and  call  mother — " 

"No,  dearie,  no,  do  not  trouble  her. 
It  is  nothing  only  a  little  of  grandma's 
foolishness,"  wiping  her  eyes,  and  look- 
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ing  up  with  a  pitiful  smile  into  the 
troubled  girlish  face  bending  over  her. 
"There,  there,  dearie,  do  not  worry, 
see,  I  am  myself  again.  But  after  awhile 
when  you  have  time  to  listen,  Nellie,  I 
have  a  story  I  should  like  to  tell  you." 
As  Helen  went  back  to  her  scrubbing  she 
wondered  what  could  have  been  the 
cause  of  grandma's  tears,  while  in  her 
heart  there  was  a  vague,  uncomfortable 
feeling  that  the  promised  story  held  a 
lecture  of  some  kind  for  herself;  for  she 
knew  that  grandma  would  not  at  that 
time  have  volunteered  to  tell  her  a  story 
unless  she  had  an  object  in  view. 

A  little  later,  as  soon  as  the  first  op- 
portunity presented  itself,  Helen  seated 
herself  beside  her  grandmother  saying, 
"I  am  ready,  grandma,"  but  the  old  lady 
had  dropped  her  knitting,  and  sat  look- 
ing dreamily  into  space. 

"Have  you  forgotten  the  story,  grand- 
ma .''"  Helen  asked  presently. 

"Oh  no,  child,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  forget  the  story  I  am  going  to 
tell  you.  I  was  only  thinking."  Then 
turning  her  eyes  to  the  young  girl's  face 
she  began; 

"While  you  and  your  brother  were 
talking  this  morning,  Nellie,  my  mind 
was  carried  back  through  the  long,  long 
years  to  the  home  of  my  girlhood,  the 
dear  old  home  where  I  lived  with  my 
parents  and  little  brother  Andrew,  and 
where  a  few  thoughtless  words,  spoken 
in  anger,  have  caused  me  a  life-long  re- 
gret. 

"It  was  a  great  many  years  ago,  when 
I  was  a  young,  happy  girl  of  about  your 
age,  with  a  heart  as  blithe  and  merry 
and  free  from  care  and  sorrow  as  any 
bird's;  but  alas  !  with  a  quick, hasty  tem- 
per that  often  got  me  into  trouble. 

"It  was  in  May,  a  bright,  beautiful 
morning — just  such  another  day  as  this, 
Nellie — that  my  mother,  your  great 
grandmother  you  know,   went  away  to 


pay  an  aunt  of  mine  a  visit,   leaving    me 
at  home  to  keep  house. 

"I  was  in  excellent  spirits.  Every- 
thing seemed  delightful.  The  air  was 
fresh  and  balmy  and  through  the  open 
window  the  breeze  wafted  into  the  room 
the  sweet  smell  of  peach  and  cherry 
blossoms.  And  I  remember  how  my 
little  canary  in  his  cage  out  on  the 
porch  sang  all  the  morning  as  if  he  were 
trying  to  burst  his  pretty  throat. 

"I  was  so  ambitious  that  day,  feeling 
so  to  speak,  just  like  tearing  the  whole 
house  to  pieces. 

'Now  let  me  see,'  I  said  to  myself, 
as  I  stood  alone  in  the  kitchen,  'I  must 
sweep  and  dust  every  room,  for  I  want 
to  make  the  house  as  neat  as  a  pin,  and 
show  mother  what  /  can  do.  Then 
there's  the  bread  to  bake,  the  stove  to 
black,'  counting  them  on  my  fingers, 
'and  oh  yes,  I  must  scrub  the  kitchen 
floor  even  if  it  doesn't  need  it  very  badly, 
and  then,'  looking  at  the  clock,  'yes  I'll 
have  plenty  of  time  to  clean  the  win- 
dows before  dinner  time.'  It  was  dinner 
with  us  in  those  days,  Nellie,  for  we 
were  only  simple  country  folk  and  knew 
nothing  of  luncheons  and  such  things. 

"There  was  another  reason  besides 
pleasing  mother  that  made  me  want  the 
house  so  beautifully  fresh  and  clean 
that  morning,  dearie."  Here  grandma's 
voice  sank  to  a  soft,  low  tone  and  paus- 
ing in  her  story  telling,  she  raised  her 
eyes  to  a  picture  which  hung  opposite 
upon  the  sitting  room  wall,  the  picture 
of  a  young  man,  evidently  painted  in 
the  style  and  manner  of  half  a  century 
before.  Not  for  anything  would  Helen 
have  disturbed  the  half  sad,  half  dreamy 
look  in  the  dim,  upraised  eyes,  for  well 
she  knew  that  in  thought  grandma  was 
standing  again  with  her  lover  in  those 
bygone  days,  her  lover  then,  afterwards 
her  husband  and  Helen's  grandfather. 

For   a   few    moments   there   was   no 
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sound  in  the  room  save  the  loud  ticking 
of  the  kitchen  clock  behind  them  and 
the  chirping  of  the  birds  in  the  trees 
outside.  Then  grandma  recalled  her- 
self with  a  sigh  and  went  on  with  her 
story. 

"Early  that  morning  I  had  seen  him," 
nodding  at  the  pictured  face,  "drive 
past  on  his  way  to  the  city,  and  I  knew 
that  coming  back  he  would  surely  stop 
at  our  house  and  I  wanted  him  to  see 
what  a  famous  little  housekeeper  I  could 
be  all  by  myself.  And  so,  dear,  as  the 
hours  sped  on  my  heart  was  light  and 
happy  and  full  of  tender  thoughts  as  I 
busied  myself  with  the  work,  pausing 
now  and  then  to  look  down  the  road  for 
the  coming  of  the  expected  company. 

I  had  done  all  the  sweeping  and  dust- 
ing; the  stove  shone  so  brightly  that  I 
could  almost  see  my  face  in  it;  the 
bread  was  baking  nicely,  and  I  had 
scrubbed  the  old  kitchen  fioor  white  and 
clean,  when  the  door  opened  and  in 
shuffled  my  little  brother  Andrew  (we 
had  nick-named  him  Sandy  on  account 
of  his  hair.)  His  feet  were  covered  with 
mud,  his  clothing  and  face  were  bespat- 
tered with  the  black,  sticky  stuff,  and 
even  his  hair  was  clotted  with  it. 

"When  I  held  up  my  hands  in  dismay, 
he  only  laughed,  showing  two  rows  of 
teeth  very  white  in  comparison  with  his 
muddy  little  face. 

"  'Wherever  have  you  been  !'  I  ex- 
claimed, feeling  very  much  like  shaking 
him. 

"  'Oh,  me  and  Jimmy  White  was  down 
in  the  pasture  trying  to  catch  old  Bill, 
and  the  violets  was  so  thick  we  stopped 
to  get  some,  and  I  mired  in  the  spring. 
Then  old  Bill  didn't  want  to  be  caught 
and  kicked  up  his  heels,  and  he  did  the 
rest,'  he  answered,  looking  down  on  his 
clotheswith  a  grin,  and  trying  to  rub  the 
mud  out  of  his  eyes  with  his  grimy  fists. 
Then  with  a  laugh   he   added,    'Jimmy 


says  I  look  like  a  coon — do  I .-''  craning 
his  neck  that  he  might  look  into  the  tall 
old  lookinglass  in  the  corner.  He  was 
so  indescribably  dirty  and  looked  so 
good  natured  over  it,  that  I  could  find 
no  words  in  which  to  express  my  feel- 
ings, so  simply  stood  and  glared  at  him. 

Seeing  that  I  was  getting  angry,  he 
stopped  laughing  and  asked  coaxingly 
in  the  soft,  winning  way  he  knew  I  usu- 
ally found  very  hard  to  resist,  'Say  sis, 
will  you  give  me  two  slices  of  bread,  two 
good  sized  chunks,  you  know,  one  for 
me  and  one  for  Jimmy,  we're  as  hungry 
as  bears.'  Then  seeing  I  made  no  move, 
'If  you  will  I'll  give  you  the  big  bunch  of 
violets  I  brought  home.' 

", 'I  don't  want  your  violets,'  I  ans- 
wered sharply,  'you're  a  mean,  horrid 
boy,  and  you  shan't  have  a  mouthful  of 
bread.  Go  out  doors  this  minute  and 
get  every  bit  of  that  mud  off.  I  should 
think  you'd  be  ashamed  to  think  of  eat- 
ing with  a  face  and  hands  like  yours.' 

"  'Well,  I  will  have  some,'  he  said^ 
making  a  dive  into  the  pantry  and  seiz- 
ing a  half  loaf  of  bread  which  lay  upon 
the  shelf. 

"I  looked  at  the  black,  muddy  tracks 
he  had  made  on  my  pretty  white 
floor  and  overcome  by  my  temper  I 
made  a  dash  at  him  as  he  came  out  with 
the  bread  in  his  hand.  But  he  was  too 
quick  for  me,  dodging  behind  a  chair, 
he  pushed  it  in  front  of  me,  then  ran 
across  my  floor  again  and  out  of  the 
open  door,  leaving  a  trail  of  mud  behind 
him.  Reaching  the  doorstep  he  paused 
to  make  a  grimace  at  me,  then  went 
down  the  path  shouting  and  laughing  at 
the  way  he  had  outwitted  me. 

"I  followed  him  to  the  door  and  in  a 
fit  of  rage  called  after  him  the  words: 
'Don't  you  dare  show  your  face  in  this 
house  again  today,  Sandy  Myers,  for  I 
hate  you — do  you  hear  me,  I  hate  3'ou  !' 

"He  heard   me  I  know  but   made  no 
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answer  other  than  to  flourish  the,  loaf  of 
bread  in  the  air,  and  laugh  louder  still. 

"As  I  turned  back  into  the  house 
everything  seemed  changed,  the  room 
no  longer  seemed  filled  with  sunshine 
and  brightness  and  as  with  brush  and 
water  I  hastened  to  erase  the  mud  stains 
from  the  floor,  my  heart  was  heavy  with 
a  feeling  of  anger  and  vexation  which  I 
could  not  shake  off." 

Here  grandma  sighed  again  and  pass- 
ing her  hand  over  her  eyes  said,  "Ah, 
Nellie,  it  was  a  long  time  ago,  but  it 
seems  as  yesterday  to  me;  for  I  can 
shut  my  eyes  and  seje  those  poor  little 
footprints  yet. 

"As  the  morning  drew  on  towards 
noon  I  stood  near  the  open  window  pre- 
paring something  for  our  midday  meal, 
when  I  heard  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs 
and  looking  up,  I  saw  Sandy  come  fly- 
ing down  the  road,  on  horseback,  his 
face  still  dirty  and  grimy  with  mud.  As 
he  reached  the  gate  I  saw  him  throw 
something  over  the  fence  upon  the  grass. 
'Here's  your  violets,  sis,' he  called  out 
cheerily,  'better  put  them  in  some 
water  or  they'll  wilt.' 

"Dear  little  Sandy,  not  for  long  could 
he  bear  to  have  anyone  angry  with  him, 
and  I  knew  that  he  had  brought  the 
violets  as  a  peace  offering,  but  the  only 
answer  I  gave  him  was  a  black  look, 
seeing  which  he  started  on  again  and 
the  sound  of  his  whistling  in  a  shrill, 
high  key,  was  borne  back  to  me  on  the 
breeze. 

"Oh  dearie,"  grandma  said  brokenly, 
"If  I  had  only  known!  if  I  had  only 
known  ! 

"After  a  little  while  father  came  in  for 
his  dinner,  and  I  remember  how  he 
stood  for  a  moment  on  the  porch,  and 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand  looked 
impatiently  down  the  road.  Then  turn- 
ing to  me  he  said  in  a  vexed  tone,  'I 
can't  see   whv   that  boy   doesn't  come 


home.  I  sent  him  over  to  Jones'  a 
while  ago  after  a  tool,  it's  only  a  little 
way,  he  should  have  been  back  a  long 
time  ago.  He  usually  goes  so  quick 
when  I  send  him  on  an  errand.' 

"We  ate  dinner  and  father  went  back 
to  his  work, but  still  Sandy  had  not  come. 

"Somehow  as  the  afternoon  wore  on, 
a  feeling  of  uneasiness  crept  over  me, 
and  I  kept  going  to  the  door  and  looking 
in  the  direction  that  my  brother  had 
taken,  then  finally  I  took  my  bonnet 
and  went  down  to  the  barn  to  see  if 
there  were  any  signs  there  of  his  return- 
ing. 

'It  isn't  a  bit  like  him,'  father  said, 
with  a  troubled  look,  'but  I  can't  imagine 
what  has  kept  him.' 

"As  we  stood  there  talking  v/e  noticed 
Sandy's  horse  down  the  road  a  way, 
nibbling  the  grass  by  the  roadside,  the 
bridle  dangling  from  his  neck. 

'Something  has  happened,'  father 
exclaimed,  dropping  his  hammer  and 
starting  for  the  horse. 

"I  watched  him  ride  away  in  search 
of  Sandy,  and  then  returned  to  the 
house,  a  terrible  feeling  of  terror  and 
dread  of  I  knew  not  what,  filling  my 
heart. 

"It  was  not  long  before  my  father 
sent  the  awful  tidings  that  little  Sandy's 
hat  had  been  found  caught  in  some  wil- 
lows on  the  banks  of  Swift  Creek,  and 
that  they  feared  he  was  drowned. 

"You  know  Swift  Creek,  dearie,  was 
a  large  stream  that  ran  about  a  half  mile 
from  our  place,  and  in  the  spring  time 
almost  a  river,  swollen  as  it  was  by  the 
rain  and  the  melting  snow  from  the 
mountains. 

"All  the  remainder  of  that  terrible  af- 
ternoon parties  of  men  were  busy  drag- 
ging that  dark,  muddy,  fearful  stream 
for  poor  little  Sandy's  body.  While  at 
home  I  walked  the  floor  almost  dis- 
tracted, then  finally    I    could   bear  the 
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suspense  no  longer  and  started  for  the 
place  where  the  men  were  at  work  with 
the  rope. 

"As  I  rushed  around  the  corner  of 
the  house,  my  eyes  blinded  with  tears, 
I  ran  into  the  arms  of  some  one  coming 
from  the  opposite  direction.  It  was  my 
lover — your  grandfather,  my  dear, — who 
had  heard  of  the  accident  on  his  way 
home  and  hurried  to  me.  As  he  caught 
me  in  his  arms,  I  drew  myself  away. 
'Don't  touch  me,'  I  cried;  'I  am  a  bad, 
wicked  girl,  and  you  will  hate  me  when 
you  know  how  mean  I've  been.  Poor 
little  Sandy  is  drowned  somewhere,  out 
there  in  the  water,  and  only  this  morn- 
ing I  sent  him  away  from  me  with  harsh, 
unkind  words.' 

"He  could  see  that  I  was  almost  be- 
side myself  with  grief,  and  as  we  hurried 
down  to  the  creek  he  tried  to  comfort 
me  with  kind,  loving  words,  good  man 
that  he  was,  telling  me  that  perhaps  it 
was  not  so  bad.  Sandy  might  not  be 
drowned  after  all. 

"I  cannot  describe  to  you,  child,  all  I 
felt  as  we  stood  together  on  the  banks 
of  that  fearful,  dashing,  foaming  stream, 
and  watched  the  men  at  -their  awful 
task.  Never  while  life  lasts  can  I  forget 
the  agony  of  that  time. 

"At  last,  just  as  the  sun  was  going 
down,  a  shout  came  from  a  group  of 
men,  a  little  way  from  where  I  stood. 
They  had  found  him! 

"I  could  not  move.  My  feet  seemed 
made  of  lead,  and  my  heart  stopped 
beating!  Then,  after  a  time,  I  mastered 
the  feeling  of  death  that  seemed  creep- 
ing over  me  and  drew  near  to  where  the 
men  were  gathered  around  something 
lying  on  the  ground.  As  they  saw  me, 
they  fell  back.  Ah,  yes,  it  was  little 
Sandy  that  they  had  laid  so  tenderly  on 
the  grass,  his  poor  little  face  upturned 
to  the  darkening  sky. 

"He   looked  so  peaceful,    that  for  a 


time  I  could  not  believe  he  was  dead; 
but  gathering  him  in  my  arms  I  tried  to 
warm  his  poor  little  body,  and  as  I  did 
so  I  remember  thinking  how  clean  he 
looked.  The  strong  waters  of  the 
stream  had  washed  away  all  the  mud 
stains  from  his  face  and  clothing — 
those  sorry  mud  stains  which  had 
seemed  so  dreadful  to  me  that  morn- 
ing." 

Grandma  Howe  stopped,  the  old  grief 
breaking  out  anew  after  all  those  years, 
and  for  several  moments  wept  unre- 
strainedly, then    brokenly  she  went  on: 

"Ah,  Nellie,  it  is  of  no  use  my  trying 
to  tell  you  how  I  suffered  in  the  days 
that  followed.  How  I  would  have  laid 
down  my  life  to  bring  Sandy  back  again; 
if  only  to  tell  him  how  sorry  I  was  for 
what  I  had  said  to  him.  If  I  had  even 
smiled  at  him  when  he  threw  me  the 
violets  it  would  not  have  been  so  hard. 
But  to  think  that  the  last  look  I  gave 
him  was  an  angry  one. 

"Late  that  night  I  went  out,  and  in 
the  moonlight  searched  and  found  in 
the  long  grass,  where  he  had  thrown 
them,  the  poor  little  bunch  of  violets, 
the  stems  wound  round  and  round  with 
a  piece  of  twine.  I  have  them  yet,  dearie, 
faded  and  withered,  and  will  show  them 
to  you  some  day,  if  you  wish  it. 

"The  only  comfort  that  came  to  me 
in  that  dreadful  time  was  the  thought 
that  he  must  have  known  that  I  had 
not  really  meant  what  I  had  said  to  him 
that  morning ;  that  my  fit  of  anger 
would  soon  pass,  and  I  would  be  the 
same  to  him  again;  for  we  loved  each 
other  dearly,  my  dear  little  Sandy  and 
I — he  knew  that  I  loved  him. 

"Well,  child,  long  years  have  passed 
since  that  time,  and  many  of  the  loved 
ones,  who  were  with  me  then,  are 
waiting  for  me  on  the  other  side.  Fa- 
ther, mother,  husband,  friends,  ah,  so 
many  dear  ones  are  there,  and  often  do 
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I  sit  and  dream  of  the  happy  time  when 
I  shall  join  them,  and  glad  as  I  shall  be 
to  see  them  all,  yet  I  think  the  first 
face  I  shall  look  for  will  be  that  of  my 
little  brother  Sandy,  whose  words  of 
forgiveness  will  be  music  to  my  ears. 

"You  can  see  now,  why,  when  I  see 
brother  or  sister  disagree,  as  I  heard  you 
and  your  brother  this  morning,  it  makes 
me  sad  and  brings  the  sorrow  of  long 
ago  before  me  again." 


Tears  were  pouring  down  Helen's 
cheeks  as  she  bent  and  kissed  grandma's 
dear  patient  face. 

"Thank  you  for  your  story,  dear 
grandma,"  she  said;  "I  shall  never  for- 
get it,  least  of  all  when  I  am  inclined  to 
be  cross  or  impatient  with  my  sisters  or 
brothers.  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  could 
ever^be  angry  with  any  of  them  again. 
Jennie  Roberts. 


KINDERGARTEN  SONGS  AND  STORIES. 


THE  LITTLE  RAINDROP. 


THERE  was  once  a  farmer  who 
had  a  large  field  of  wheat. 
He  plowed  and  planted  it, 
and  harrowed  it  with  great 
care,  for  he  knew  that  by  and  by  it 
would  give  him  food  for  his  family.  After 
he  had  worked  very  hard,  he  saw  the 
wheat  begin  to  wither  and  droop  for 
want  of  rain,  and  he  feared  he  would 
lose  his  crop.  He  felt  very  badly,  and 
went  out  every  day  to  see  if  there  was 
any  hopes  of  rain. 

One  day  as  he  stood  out  in  the  field, 
looking  at  the  sky,  two  little  raindrops 
up  in  the  clouds  over  his  head,  saw  him, 
and  one  said  to  the  other,  "Look  at 
that  poor  farmer!  I  feel  very  sorry  for 
him.  He  has  taken  so  much  pains  with 
his  fields  of  wheat,  and  now  it  is  all 
drying  up.  I  wish  I  could  do  him  some 
good." 

"Yes,"  said  the  other,  "but  you  are 
only  a  raindrop;  what  can  you  do.'  You 
cannot  even  wet  one  hillock." 

"Well,"  said  the  first,  "I  cannot  do 
much;  but'I'll  do  what  I  can.    I'm  going 


to  drop  on  the  field  to  show  my  good 
will,  so  there  I  go!"  and  down  went  the 
raindrop  and  fell  pat  on  the  farmer's 
nose. 

"Dear  me!"  said  the  farmer,  putting 
his  hand  to  his  ^face,  "what  is  that.''  a 
ra  do    believe  we  shall    have 

a  shower." 

The  first  raindrop  had  no  sooner 
started  than  the  second  one  said,  "Well, 
if  you  are  going  down,  liwill  go,  too. 
Here  I  come!" 

By  this  time  a  good  many  more  rain- 
drops had  come  together  to  hear  what 
the  two  little  raindrops  were  talk- 
ing about,  and  when  they  saw  them  go 
down  to  help  the  poor  farmer,  said  one, 
"I'll  go,  too;"  "And  I,"  said  another; 
"And  I,"  said  a  third;  and  so  a  whole 
shower  of  them  came.  So  the  wheat 
was  watered,  and  it  grew  and  ripened, 
and  later  in  the  summer  it  was  gathered 
into  great  stacks  and  carried  to  the 
barn. 

Then  the  threshers  came  and  the 
wheat  was  gathered  ready  for  the  miller, 
who  ground   it  up   into  flour,    and  the 
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farmer  and  his  children  had  plenty  of 
bread  all  through  the  year,  so  were  very 
happy  and  grateful. 

0 
ALL  THE  BIRDS  HAVE  COME  AGAIN, 

All  the  birds  have  come  again, 
Come  with  joyous  singing; 

Through  the  meadow  and  the  wood, 
Hear  their  voices  ringing. 

Robin,  bluebird,  thrush  and  all, 

Listen  to  their  merry  call ! 

Pleasant  springtime's  happy  days, 
Joy  and  life  are  bringing. 

See'how  gaily  one  and  all 

To  and  fro  are  springing; 
Little  nests  you  soon  will  spy, 

To  the  branches  clinging, 
As  their  chirping  meets  my  ear, 
All  their  singing,  sweet  and  clear, 
Plsasant  springtime's  happy  days,    ' 

Joy  and  life  are  bringing. 

Songs  for  Little  Children. 

X 

CAN  A  LITTLE  CHILD  LIKE  ME? 

Can  a  little  child  like  me 
Thank  the  Father  fittingly? 
Yes,  oh,  yes,  be  good  and  true, 
Patient,  kind  in  all  you  do; 
Love  the  Lord  and  do  }our  part. 
Learn  to  say,  with  all  your  heart, 
"Father  in  heaven,  we  thank  Thee!" 

For  the  fruit  upon  the  tree. 
For  the  birds  that  sing  of  Thee, 
For  the  earth  in  beauty  dressed, 
Father,  mother,  and  the  rest. 
For  Thy  precious,  loving  care. 
For  Thy  bounty,  everywhere, 
"Father  in  heaven,  we  thank  Thee!" 

Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones. 

% 
THERE'S  A  WEE  LITTLE  NEST. 

There's  a  wee  little  nest  in  the  old  oak  tree! 

Safe  and  high — safe  and  high; 
There  are  three  tiny  eggs,  blue  as  blue  can  be. 

Like  the  sky — like  the  sky. 
And   the  dear  mother  bird   keeps  them  warm 

'neath  her  breast, 
'Neath    her  outspreading  wings   safe  the  blue 

eggs  can  rest; 
There'll  be  three  little  birds  in  the  tiny  nest 
By  and  bye— by  and  bye. 


There   are   three    baby   birds  in  the  wee,  wee 
nest. 

Up  so  high — up  so  high; 
When   the  wind   rocks   the   bough   there  they 
safely  rest; 

Rock-a-bye — rock-a-bye. 
There  are  three  hungry  mouths  to  be  filled  when 

they  cry. 
There  are  three  baby  birds  to  be  taught  how  to 

fly, 

There  they  rock  fast  asleep  'neath  the  evening 
sky. 

Rock-a-bye — rock-a-bye. 

Songs  of  the  Child  World. 


AN  INCIDENT  IN  MY  MISSION  TO  SAMOA. 


'T*  HE  following  is  an  incident  that 
I  occurred  to  me  while  laboring  as 
ssSebI  a  missionary  on  the  islands  of  Sa- 
moa, and  which  I  trust  will  be  of  value 
to  the  readers  of  the  Juvenile  Instruct- 
or. 

After  arriving  on  the  islands,  I  was 
appointed  to  my  field  of  labor  and  went 
to  work  with  zeal  and  with  the  hope  of 
doing  much  good  among  that  people. 

I  labored  under  many  seeming  hard- 
ships to  me,  probably  owing  largely  to 
my  own  weaknesses,  and  after  laboring 
for  some  time  the  feeling  came  over  me 
that  my  mission  should  be  changed  to  a 
place  where  I  would  not  have  to  learn  a 
new  language.  This  spirit  grew  on  me 
until  I  thought  nothing  would  do  but  to 
return  home,  which  desire  the  president 
of  the  mission  finally  decided  to  gratify. 
I  was  soon  to  leave  for  home,  when  my 
brother-in-law,  who  was  called  at  the 
same  time  as  myself  on  a  mission  to 
that  land,  but  could  not  come  until  some 
months  after,  arrived,  and  the  word  he 
brought  from  home  changed  matters 
somewhat,  and  it  was  decided  that  I 
should  remain. 

I  consequently  went  to  work  again, 
but   with   little  satisfaction,  although  I 
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had  now  no  desire  to  return  home;  but 
it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  be  at  my 
branch  among  the  natives  alone,  which 
feeling  I  made  known  to  the  president 
of  the  mission. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Elders  of  the 
vicinity  adjacent  to  headquarters,  the 
situation  was  discussed,  and  my  con- 
dition became  vivid  before  me.  I  could 
see  that  I  was  yielding  to  a  spirit  which 
was  trying  to  render  my  mission  value- 
less to  me.  With  this  condition  before 
me  I  felt  I  had  power,  with  the  aid  of 
God,  to  resist  it,  and  with  His  help  I  de- 
termined to  go  where  I  was  placed  to  la- 
bor and  remain  under  all  circumstances 
until  released  by  those  in  authority.  In 
the  morning  after  the  meeting  referred 
to,  I  again  started  for  my  branch  alone, 
but  had  not  proceeded  far  when  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  rested  upon 
me  to  an  extent  that  I  cannot  describe, 
'  and  remained  with  me  until  the  end  of 
my  journey,  which  was  made  on  foot, 
was  reached,  twenty-five  miles  distant. 
I  could  not  explain  the  feelings  I  had  on 
that  occasion, and  took  it  as  a  testimony 
that  the  Lord  had  called  me  where  He 
wanted  me.    This  was  abundantly  prov- 


en on  subsequent  occasions;  and  my  tes- 
timony is,  that  if  we  will  humble  our- 
selves before  the  Lord  and  His  servants 
He  will  manifest  His  power  unto  us 
according    to  our  necessities. 

IV.  L.   IVorsencroft. 


EASTER  MORN. 

Blessed  morn  !  on  which,  we  may  suppose, 

The  crucified  Redeemer  'rose 
From  mortal  death  unto  immortal  life; 

The  resurrection  thus  began. 

The  new,  eternal  life  for  man, 
Freed  from  the  dread  of  earthly  pain  and 
strife. 

O  Blessed  woman  !  who  was  first. 

When  death's  cold,  rigid  bands  were  burst, 

To  meet  the  Lord  in  that  lone  burial  place: 
And  blessed  all,  who  e'er  shall  gain 
The  right  to  see  Him,  and  obtain 

Approval  by  the  smile  on  His  kind  face. 

Fair  Sabbath — fairest  and  most  dear! 

Haste,  haste,  O  tmie  !  to  bring  more  near 
That  Easter,  or  that  Resurrection  day, 

When  all  our  loved  ones  shall  arise 

From  death's  calm  sleep,  and  lips  and  eyes 
Speak  love  in  lite  that  will  not  pass  away. 
L.  L.  Greene  Richards. 


SOME  OF  OUR  MUSICIANS. 

WILLIAM  CLAYSON. 


N  the  village  of  Wilby,  North- 
amptonshire, England,  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1840,  a  son  was  born 
to  Thomas  and  Fanny  Esson 
Clayson.  No  oracle  was  there  to  fore- 
tell that  the  child  would  be  the  means 
of  changing  for  the  better  the  whole 
tenor  o{  his  parents'  lives,  or   that    he 


would  be  blessed  by  the  muse  Terpsi- 
chore with  a  love  of  instrumental  music 
that  would  gladden  the  hearts  of  thou- 
sands, and  by  the  muse  I^olyhyinnia  with 
the  gift  of  song  that  would  carry  his 
sweet  melodies  around  the  world. 

His  parents  being  farm  laborers,  he  be- 
gan work  on  the  farm  whemiuite  young, 
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and  at  one  time,  when  but  ten  years 
old,  while  helping  to  feed  a  threshing 
machine,  he  was  carelessly  pushed  over 
by  a  forkfull  of  barley  so  that  his  foot 
caught  in  the  cylinder,  making  him  lame 
for  life.  Being  then  unfit  for  the  labor 
of  a  farm  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoe 
maker,  learning  the  trade  which  was  his 
chief  support. 

On  his  penny  whistle  he  was  teaching 
himself  the  rudiments  of  music  when  ten 


ELDER    WILLIAM    CLAYSON. 

years  of  age,  and  at  sixteen  he  was  re- 
ceiving instruction  on  the  flute  from  John 
Hornsey,  a  good  teacher,  under  whom 
he  became  a  skillful  player  of  that  instru- 
ment and  early  developed  the  musical 
taste  that  was  afterwards  the  glory  of 
his  life  work  in  Zion. 

Being  naturally  of  a  religious  mind  and 
inclined  to  seek  the  comfort  of  religious 
instruction  he  gladly  received  the  Gospel 
message  from  the  Elders,  and  after  seri- 


ous thought,  for  one  so  young,  was  bap- 
tized by  Elder  Mark  Lindsay,  May  26 
1855  at  Willingborough,  Northampton- 
shire, being  the  second  of  the  family  to 
accept  the  new  covenant.  Soon  after  he 
accompanied  the  traveling  Elders  about 
the  country,  eager  to  learn  from  them 
his  first  lessons  in  theology. 

In  1859  he  was  ordained  an  Elder  and 
was  called  to  preside  over  the  Irchester 
branch  of  the  Church  from  which  he  was 
released  to  come  to  America.  While  in 
this  branch  he  became  acquainted  with 
Susan  Moulton,  a  friendship  that  ripened 
into  a  betrothal  of  two  kindred  spirits, 
adapted  to  the  new  conditions  of  life 
that  awaited  them.  The  spirit  of  gather- 
ing to  Zion  rested  upon  them,  and  obedi 
ent  to  its  call,  William  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool on  the  packet  ship  Manchester,  in 
April  1861,  to  make  a  home  in  the  West. 
Several  brothers  had  in  the  meantime 
joined  the  Church,  and  the  father  and 
mother  also  embraced  the  Gospel  about 
the  time  of  his  emigration. 

Arriving  in  Salt  Lake  City,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1861,  he  was  induced  to  travel  to 
the  South  with  some  emigrants  expect- 
ing to  make  his  home  in  Parowan,  but  on 
arrivingin  Payson  he  found  Jesse  Tye,  an 
old  friend  from  his  English  home,  who 
prevailed  upon  him  to  remain  and  secure 
work  at  his  trade  of  shoemaking  at  the 
shoe  factory  then  operated  by  Brother 
George  W.   Hancock. 

Here  belabored  for  several  years,  in- 
vesting his  earnings  in  a  home,  and  here 
he  was  joined  by  his  betrothed,  and  they 
were  married  December  16, 1863.  Brother 
Clayson's  musical  talent  soon  won  him 
many  friends,  and  in  December,  i86i;, 
he  was  appointed  leader  of  the  Payson 
Ward  Choir.  In  the  Autumn  of  1869 
he  organized  the  Payson  Brass  Band, 
now  the  Payson  Silver  Band,  which  has 
ever  since  remained  a  body  of  musicians 
that  holds  his  memory   in   grateful   re- 
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membrance.  About  the  same  time  he 
made  an  orchestra  that  for  many  years 
was  known  as  the  best  in  the  State  out- 
side of  Salt  Lake  City.  Being  so  much 
interested  in  musical  labors,  in  arranging 
the  parts  for  the  various  instruments  of 
band  and  orchestra,  he  pursued  his 
studies  in  music,  learning  thorough  bass 
and  harmony  from  the  works  of  Dr. 
Lowell  Mason  and  Dr.  Colltcot,  till  he 
felt  assured  that  he  could  interpret  the 
music  of  his  own  heart  in  new  melodies 
of  his  own  inspiration. 

It  was  in  1877  when  associated  with 
him  in  the  Payson  Sunday  School  that 
my  first  efforts  in  song  writing  were 
offered  to  him  to  be  set  to  music.  In 
due  course  of  time  he  made  the  score  of 
the  "Iron  Rod",  "Sunday  School  Volun- 
teers," "Beautiful  Day,"  "Gather  Round 
the  Standard  Bearer,"  "Nearer  Dear 
Savior  to  Thee,"  "Songs  of  the  Heart," 
"Hope  of  Israel,"  etc.  all,  becoming  very 
popular,  owing  to  the  simple  harmony, 
and  the  ease  with  which  the  tunes  could 
be  learned  by  the  Sunday  School  chil- 
dren. 

Since  then  the  melodies  of  Brother 
Clayson  have  been  sung  mid  the  fjords 
and  pine  forests  of  Norway,  and  beneath 
the  palms  of  Palestine,  under  the  glaciers 
of  the  Alps  in  Switzerland,  and  by  the 
castle  walls  of  the  Rhine,  from  the  e.\- 
treme  north  of  the  British  Isles  to  the 
Channel  Islands  and  upon  the  ocean 
liners  of  the  Atlantic,  and  from  Canada 
to  Florida  along  the  eastern  seaboard, 
from  Alberta  to  the  Cordilleras  of  Mexico : 
and  from  the  pine  forests  of  Oregon  to 
the  orange  groves  of  California. 

The  missionaries  have  given  them  to 
the  Sandwich  and  Polynesian  isles  of  the 
Pacific  and  the  continents  beneath  the 
Southern  Cross,  and  wherever  the  Elders 
travel  about  the  globe  they  carry  the 
inspiration  of  Brother  Clayson's  melody. 

As  a  citizen  William  Clayson  was  be- 


loved by  all.  His  home  life  was  quiet  and 
peacable.  Believing  in  the  fullness  of 
the  Gospel  he  taught  and  practiced  his 
belief  that  to  obtain  the  full  rewards  of 
celestial  glory  one  must  obey  the  laws 
on  which  those  rewards  are   predicated. 

On  September  1861;  his  plural  wife, 
Salina  Heaton,  became  a  member  of  his 
family  and  was  always  devoted  to  his 
interests.  In  1 876  he  was  joined  by  Sarah 
A.  Sheffield  in  the  marriage  covenant,  a 
sweet  singer  who  admired  his  musical 
genius  and  loved  to  sing  with  him  the 
songs  of  Zion. 

From  1879  to  1882  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Payson  City  Council,  filling  the 
office  as  an  able  councilor.  In  the  priest- 
hood he  was  ordained  a  Seventy  on  De- 
cember 28,  1864  and  was  ordained  one  of 
the  presidents  of  the  forty-sixth  quorum 
of  Seventy,  September  iq,  1886. 

For  many  years  he  was  both  chorister 
and  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Pay- 
son  Sunday  School,  when  it  was  the 
largest  school  in  the  Church. 

In  i88s  he  mourned  the  loss  of  his  wife 
Susan  who  died  of  consumption.  She 
had  borne  him  a  son  and  a  daughter,  his 
only  offspring. 

Brother  Clayson  was  obedient  to  the 
call  of  the  celestial  messenger  and  joined 
the  Choir  Invisible  on  July  28,  1887. 

Where  sounds  the  symphonies  of  a  hoHer  sphere, 
And  heavenly  choirs  attune  to  God  their  lays. 

In  their  sweet  chorus  he  will  ott  appear, 
And  swell  the  anthem  of  angelic  praise. 

J.   L.  Tonnislund. 


Advice  after  mischief   is  like  medicine  after 

death. 

He   that    lies  down    with    dogs   will    f,.it   up 

with  fleas- 
He  who  would  make  a  fool  of  hnuself  will  find 

many  to  help  him. 

Better  the  world  should  know  you  as  a  sinner 

than  God  know  you  as  a  hypocrite. 
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A  JUST  REWARD. 

T  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
men  fall  into  the  erroneous 
notion  that  it  is  legitimate  to 
advance  their  own  cause  and 
interests  at  the  expense  of 
others;  and  this  notion  is  fos- 
tered and  repeatedly  acted 
upon  notwithstanding  the  nu- 
merous instances  of  grief  and 
ruin  to  which  it  has  brought 
those  who  have  entertained  it. 
There  is,  perhaps,  not  a  more 
striking  illustration  of  the  folly  of  e.x- 
pecting  to  profit  by  the  misfortunes  of 
others  than  that  furnished  in  the  cele- 
brated Dreyfus  case.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  a  few  years  ago  Captain 
Dreyfus,  a  Jewish  officer  of  the  French 


army,  was  degraded  in  the  presence  of  a 
military  tribunal  and  of  his  comrades,  by 
breaking  his  sword  and  tearing  from  him 
the  insignia  of  his  ofBce.  He  was  sent  to 
Devil's  Island  as  a  punishment  for  an 
alleged  crime  against  the  state — a  crime 
of  high  treason. 

On  this  lonely  island  of  the  Atlantic 
he  was  put  into  a  cage,  where  he  under- 
went the  most  horrible  punishment — a 
punishment  greater  than  death,  and  a 
punishment  from  which  he  must  have 
soon  died  had  not  discoveries  been  made 
that  he  was  unjustly  condemned,  and 
condemned  to  gratify  the  ambitions  of 
his  superiors  in  the  army. 

Dreyfus  was  brought  back  to  France 
and  retried  by  a  military  tribunal.  The 
second  trial  resulted  in  his  conviction, 
but  it  was  recommended  that  he  be 
pardoned.  The  recommendation  was 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  findings 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  high  treason. 
Captain  Dreyfus  accepted  the  pardon, 
and  has  led  since  then  a  quiet  and  un- 
ostentatious life  in  the  hope  that  sooner 
or  later  a  complete  vindication  of  him 
would  be  made. 

Since  then  there  has  been  a  general 
change  in  the  ministry,  and  Andre  is 
now  minister  of  war.  At  the  time  of 
the  Dreyfus  episode,  Cavaignac  held  that 
position.  Cavaignac  was  at  that  time 
most  popular  throughout  France,  and  it 
was  believed  that  the  presidency  of  the 
Republic  was  within  his  grasp.  But 
Cavaignac  was  ready  to  sacrifice  others 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  personal  am- 
bitions; and  he  is  now  reaping  the  re- 
ward  of    such  conduct — that  reward  is 
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the  degradation  to  a  position  of  infamy 
before  his  country. 

The  new  war  department  has  made 
two  discoveries  relating  to  the  Dreyfus 
affair  that  wholly  exonerate  Dreyfus 
and  degrade  Cavaignac.  These  discov- 
eries were  set  forth  in  the  early  part  of 
April  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by 
France's  great  orator  Jaures.  France 
is  again  involved  in  theDreyfus  scandal, 
and  great  excitement  again  prevails. 
One  of  the  discoveries  is  that  the  letter 
said  to  have  been  written  by  the  emperor 
of  Germany  is  a  clumsy  forgery.  The 
other  is,  that  General  de  Pellieux  re- 
signed his  office  by  letter  to  the  minister 
of  war,  Cavaignac,  and  in  the  letter 
declared  the  corruption  and  unworthi- 
ness  of  his  superiors.  It  is  now  deter- 
mined to  give  Dreyfus  a  new  trial  by  a 
civil  court.  His  two  previous  trials  were 
before  a  military  tribunal  constituted  by 
men  whose  selfish  interests  prevented 
a  just  verdict.  Cavaignac,  only  a  few 
years  ago  one  of  the  most  popular  men 
in  France,  is  now  condemned  by  public 
opinion  in  unmeasured  terms.  It  is 
expected  that  Dreyfus  will  be  com- 
pletely vindicated  and  that  Cavaignac 
will  receive  a  just  condemnation. 

The  lesson  of  this  unhappy  episode, 
one  that  has  subjected  France  and  her 
military  tribunals  to  the  humiliating 
criticism  of  the  civilized  world,  is  the 
constant  presence  in  the  world  of  that 
justice  by  which  men  are  brought  to 
judgment  in  this  life,  and  are  made  to 
pay,  while  they  live,  in  some  measure, 
the  penalty  of  their  wrong  doing.  One 
of  the  most  horrible  crimes  that  men 
can  commit  against  society  and  against 
their  fellow-man  is  that  by  which  they 
endeavor  to  exalt  themselves  by  debas- 
ing others.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
justice  is  not  asleep,  and  the  sooner 
men  learn  to  understand  that  she  pur- 
sues evil   doers   with   an    unerring  and 


certain  punishment,  the  more  they  will 
refrain  from  the  practice  of  seeking 
personal  ends  at  the  expense  of  others. 
Whenever  criticism  or  condemnation 
of  our  fellow-men  carries  with  it,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  temporary  advan- 
tage or  supposed  exaltation  to  those 
who  indulge  in  it,  it  should  be  rejected 
as  untrustworthy  and  latent  with  dan- 
gers to  those  who  trust  in  such  criti- 
cisms, as  well  as  to  those  who  utter 
them.  Those  who  are  filled  with  preju- 
dice, or  are  actuated  by  an  envious 
or  malicious  spirit  towards  others,  are 
not  in  a  position  to  render  their  judg- 
ment against  those  whom  for  such 
reasons  they  dislike.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  lesson  of  the  Dreyfus 
episode  will  serve  as  a  wholesome 
warning  to  a  large  number  who  are  in- 
directly holding  up  their  self-assumed 
virtues  by  placing  others  in  an  unfavor- 
able attitude. 

0 
PUBLISHER'S  NOTICE. 

The  sixth  edition  of  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Song  Book,  with  four  pages  additional 
music,  now  ready.  Prices,  according  to  binding, 
40,  50,  and  75  cents,  postpaid. 

The  fifth  edition  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  Sun- 
day School  Hymn  Book,  now  reaching  its  one 
hundred  and  fifth  thousand  issue,  just  from  the 
press.  Prices,  according  to  binding,  10,  15,  and 
40  cents,  postpaid. 

Chronological  Bible  Chart, covering  the  period 
from  Saul  to  Malachi,  printed  on  extra  strong 
paper,  in  two  colors,  with  lines  indicating  peri- 
ods of  five  years  each.  Specially  adapted  for 
students  in  the  first  year's  Theological  Depart- 
ment, Size  36  by  6 '2  inches.   Price  25c,  postpaid. 

The  same  in  black  and  white,  superior  paper, 
size  14'j  by  zV  inches.  Indispensable  to  every 
student  in  the  first  year  of  the  Theological  De- 
partment.    Price  5  cents,  postpaid. 

"Sunshine  in  the  Soul."  Single  copies  of 
No.  8  of  the  Jlivi;ni[.e  I  NsxRucroR,  containing 
this  popular  song,  can  be  obtained,  price  10 
cents  each,  at  the  Business  Department  of  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union,  Templeton 
Building,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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ADDRESS  to  you  this  letter, 
acknowledging  my  own  need  of 

admonition ;    and    my  conscious 

dependence  on  the  only  source  of  wis- 
dom and  strength.  We  are  called 
to  labor  in  the  highest  temple  of  art, 
where  not  clay  nor  marble  nor  bronze 
is  to  be  shaped  by  our  skill,  but  where 
souls  made  in  the  image  of  God  are  to 
be  fed,  and  assisted  to  grow,  and  unfold 
the  beauty  and  excellence  already  within 
them. 

They  come  to  us  from  many  homes, 
some  affluent,  some  meager ;  some 
reverent,  some  indifferent;  some  full  of 
love  and  some  full  of  strife;  and  to  all 
these  we  are  expected  to  apply  the 
torch  of  the  living  word  that  will  kindle 
in  each  and  all  the  purifying  flame  of 
love  of  God.  Do  we  not  need  to 
approach  this  work  reverently.''  Do  we 
not  need  to  put  our  shoes  from  off  our 
feet  because  the  place  whereon  we 
stand  is  holy  ground.''  Ah  yes;  fellow- 
teachers,  we,  if  any,  laborers  in  the 
Master's  vineyard,  need  to  bring  to  our 
task  pure  hearts  and  clean  hands,  unfail- 
ing love  and  patience,  and  untiring  zeal. 

Just  as  each  living  soul  has  both  spirit 
and  body,  so  we  need  both  spiritual 
gifts  and  executive  ability.  We  are  a 
body  of  aids  to  parents;  organized  b}' 
the  will  of  the  merciful  Father  to  assist 
them  in  their  manifold  and  all  important 
duties.  Many  parents  find  providing 
for  the  temporal  needs  of  their  children 
so  great  a  task  that  it  leaves  them 
neither  time  nor  energy  to  bestow  upon 
their  higher  needs.  Some  do  not  them- 
selves understand  the  eternal  truths 
sufficiently  well  that  they  can  impart 
them  to  their  children;  and  the  best  and 
wisest  of  them  are  glad  to  gain  witnesses 
to  and  enforcers  of  their  own  teachings. 

And    many    things    are    really    more 


forceful  when  taught  by  some  other  than 
by  those  most  nearly  concerned.  Just 
as  respect  for  mothers  is  best  taught 
by  fathers,  and  respect  for  fathers  is 
best  inculcated  by  mothers,  so  the  fifth 
commandment  makes  a  more  favorable 
impression  on  youthful  minds,  partic- 
ularly wayward  ones,  when  enjoined  in 
all  love  and  earnestness  by  those  who 
speak  not  for  themselves. 

This  one  illustration  is  enough  to 
prove  that  parents  need  us,  and  I  speak 
feelingly  when  I  say  we  need  them. 
We  need  their  sympathy  and  support, 
their  respect  and  confidence;  and  God 
grant  they  may  never  withold  them. 

One  of  the  first  evils  we  have  to  con- 
tend with  is  tardiness  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils.  Why  are  they  tardy.''  Some- 
times sickness  or  other  unexpected 
events  at  home  make  it  unavoidable; 
but  in  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  lack  of 
interest.  Parents  are  not  sufficiently  in- 
terested to  awaken  interest  in  the  chil- 
dren, and  children  have  not  sufficient  en- 
thusiasm to  enkindle  it  in  their  parents. 
But,  my  friends,  who  has  accepted  the 
responsibility  of  kindling  the  torch  of 
interest  and  fanning  it  into  the  blaze  of 
enthusiasm  for  love  and  knowledge  of 
truth.-"     W^ell,  the  teacher. 

Another  trouble  is  the  unwillingness  of 
pupils  to  comply  with  certain  small 
regulations  thought  to  be  conducive  to 
good  order;  such  as  closing  the  eyes 
during  prayer,  joining  in  the  singing  and 
concert  exercises,  rising  promptly  at  sig- 
nals, marching  in  time,  etc.  Where  is 
the  source  of  this  unwillingness.''  Lack 
of  home  training  is  often  responsible 
for  it,  but  the  remedy  lies  in  the  careful, 
full,  free,  glad  compliance  with  these 
regulations  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Again,  we  have  to  meet  a  great  bugaboo 
in    the   shape    of   lack   of   preparation. 
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"Who  has  studied  this  lesson?"  asks  the 
teacher,  standing  before  the  class,  and 
so  few  hands  are  raised  that  it  is  a  fact 
undeniable  that  the  lesson  must  be  a 
studj'  lesson  instead  of  a  recitation  to 
find  the  result  of  study.  Instead  of  the 
thicket  of  hands  atremble  with  eagerness, 
the  shining  eyes  and  lips  compressed  to 
keep  back  words  until  the  fitting  time, 
averted  eyes  and  blank  faces,  not  to  men- 
tion idle  and  rebellious  hearts  ripe  for 
mischief,  confront  the  teacher  like  a 
stone  wall,  or  a  treacherous  quagmire. 

Who  is  responsible  for  this  state  of 
things.''  Dare  I  say  the  teacher.''  No, 
not  if  that  teacher  comes  always  prepared 
— well  prepared — thoroughly  prepared. 
But  if  the  teacher  comes  unprepared,  or 
only  partly,  only  insufficiently  prepared, 
then  I  dare  to  say  much  of  the  blame 
rests  upon  the  teacher. 

Parents  cannot  shirk  their  responsi- 
bilities for  their  children,  nor  ever 
wholly  delegate  them  to  others;  but  if 
parents  needed  no  help  in  the  training 
of  their  children,  there  would  be  no 
excuse  for  Sabbath  Schools  to  exist;  and 
they  who  stand  before  a  class  to  teach 
them  the  word  and  will  of  God,  have 
accepted  a  responsibility  so  great  that  it 
becomes  sin  almost  unpardonable  to 
hold  it  lightly. 

Thorough  preparation  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  is  the  first,  last  and  greatest 
(mind,  I  do  not  say  the  only,  I  say  the 
first,  last  and  greatest)  incentive  to 
thorough  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
learner.  You  have  so  many  other 
duties  that  you  find  it  very  difficult  to 
secure  the  time  for  thorough  preparation 
of  your  Sunday  work,  I  hear  some  say. 
Granted.  But,  meet  these  difficulties, 
overcome  them,  rush  around  them,  push 
through  them,  walk  over  them;  and  if 
you  can  without  a  shadow  of  boasting, 
tell  your  class  sometime  how  you  did  it, 
to  encourage  them. 


Do  we  ever  remember  that  we  are 
missionaries,  and  that  as  such  we  owe 
time  to  our  missionary  work.''  I  have 
known  men  whose  missions  were  to 
labor  in  temples;  and  they  labored  there 
nearly  every  week  day  from  9  until  4 
o'clock  and  did  their  farming  and  all 
their  own  business  in  these  fragments 
of  afternoons  left  to  them.  They  were 
so  blessed  in  their  faithfulness  to  their 
missions,  that  their  crops  were  good, 
and  none  of  their  affairs  seemed  to  suffer. 
The  laborers  were  worthy  of  their  hire, 
and  the  Heavenly  Father  is  a  safe  and 
liberal  pay-master. 

And  I  can  tell  you  wherein  comes 
part  of  our  reward.  Not  one  of  us  is  so 
wise  that  the  study  we  put  on  our 
lessons  is  not  of  benefit,  a  great  benefit 
to  ourselves;  and  if  we  do  our  whole 
duty  by  our  pupils,  we  ourselves  will 
learn  more,  and  gain  more,  than  any 
one,  two,  or  ten  of  our  best  students. 

But  I  will  return  to  the  good  of  the 
class.  Thorough  preparation  at  any 
cost,  is  the  charm  that  will  bring  about 
marvellous  success  for  the  Sabbath 
School  teacher.  Before  this  readiness 
of  the  teacher,  listlessness,  idleness, 
indifference  will  pass  away  like  dreams 
of  the  night,  and  be  replaced  by  a 
wholesome  and  happy  interest  in  the 
pure  precepts  of  our  Savior,  and  the 
precious  truths  that  are  everlasting  as 
the  soul  itself.  No  precept  is  quite 
so  forceful  as  worthy  example,  and  no 
pointing  out  the  straight  and  narrow 
way  so  effective  as  the  beckoning  finger 
of  one  who  is  bra\ely,  joyfully  walking 
therein;  so  I  say  to  my  fellow-teachers, 
if  we  desire  to  have  our  pupils  make 
careful  preparation  of  their  Sunday  les- 
son, we  must  never  fail  to  be  thoroughly 
well  prepared  ourselves. 

And  now  we  are  confronted  with  the 
startling  ([uestion,  "What  is  thorough 
preparation.''"     Ah,  if  we  only  knew! 
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In  problems  of  this  kind,  are  so  many 
varying  quantities  that  varying  results 
are  inevitable;  but  the  constant  quanti- 
ties may  be  considered,  and  from  them 
we  may  arrive  at  approximately  correct 
results. 

First,  then,  we  must  locate  our  subject 
in  regard  to  place,  time  and  local  sur- 
roundings; as,  birth  of  our  Savior  oc- 
curred in  Bethlehem,  Judea,  when 
Herod  was  governor  of  Judea,  and 
Israel  was  in  subjection  to  the  emperor 
of  Rome.  Second,  how  related  to 
former  lessons;  as,  in  former  lessons 
we  learn  how  the  Israelites  were  led  by 
Moses  out  of  Egypt,  how  they  conquered 
and  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  were 
prosperous  and  happy  so  long  as  they 
were  obedient  to  the  Divine  law,  and 
how  their  prosperity  passed  away  when 
they  turned  to  the  worship  of  idols. 

Their  holy  prophets  of  all  times  fore- 
told the  coming  of  a  king  who  should 
relieve  all  their  afflictions,  and  set  up  an 
everlasting  Kingdom. 

With  some  such  introduction  as  this, 
the  beautiful  story  with  its  high  lights 
and  deep  shadows  is  sure  of  attention. 
This  is  not  only  the  sweetest  story 
ever  told,  but  on  the  lips  uf  an  earnest 
and  well  informed  teacher  will  convey 
impressions  of  Divine  love  and  everlast- 
ing truth  that  time  and  temptation  can 
never  erase.  Third,  the  teacher  must 
be  so  well  posted  on  the  subject  matter 
that  the  whole  lesson  could  be  presented 
without  reference  to  any  book,  if 
necessary  or  advisable.  There  are  few 
things  that  so  surely  provoke  the  scorn 
and  contempt  of  a  class,  as  the  groping 
for  points  and  incidents  by  the  teacher 
into  the  book.  They  look  upon  it  as 
plain  confession  of  non-preparation;  and 
they  think,  '  'If  we  came  here  for  reading, 
we  might  as  well  do  the  reading  our- 
selves." Fourth,  the  teacher  should 
readily  understand  the  meaning  of  all 


the  words  used,  and  see  that  the  pupils 
understand  them  also;  for  very  often 
quite  familiar  words  are  very  erroneously 
understood.  The  least  harm  that  comes 
from  this  state  of  things  is  that  the 
whole  subject  is  hazily  instead  of  clearly 
understood,  and  sometimes  the  result 
is  an  almost  total  reversal  of  the 
intended  meaning  of  a  te.xt.  Fifth,  the 
teacher  should  be  very  sure  of  under- 
standing aright  the  points  of  doctrine 
advanced,  and  also  of  having  a  thorough 
belief  in  them.  For  instance,  the 
teacher  cannot  impart  living  faith  that 
God's  promises  are  never  broken  while 
harboring  a  doubt  of  it  himself.  I  once 
knew  a  teacher  whose  education  stood 
in  the  way  of  his  faith.  In  telling  the 
story  of  Jonah  and  the  whale,  he  said 
the  whale's  throat  is  too  small  to  swallow 
a  live  man,  and  his  opinion  was  that 
the  Lord  prepared  a  machine  shaped 
like  a  whale  to  swallow  Jonah.  Verily, 
a  little  learning  maketh  a  man  mad. 
Where  the  English  translation  savs 
whale,  the  Hebrew  says  a  great  fish;  and 
there  are  fish,  and  fossil  remains  of  oth- 
ers, quite  able  to  swallow  a  man  whole. 

The  principle  is,  if  the  teacher  has  not 
faith,  he  cannot  expect  to  cultivate 
faith  in  others.  If  the  teacher  has  a 
doubt  on  any  point  or  part  of  the  lesson, 
I  beg  him  to  pause.  I  would  advise 
him  to  let  that  part  severely  alone  until 
he  goes  to  his  superintendent  or  bishop 
and  obtains  more  light.  No  grown-up 
man  or  woman  is  half  so  quick  to  detect 
the  tone  of  insincerity  as  a  child  is;  and 
to  despise  hypocrisy  is  as  natural  to  the 
child  as  to  breathe  the  breath  of  life. 

The  successful  teacher  must  be 
sincere. 

And  all  this  is  not  enough.  The 
teacher  may  have  the  lesson  at  the 
tongue's  end,  all  properly  colored  and 
mounted,  and  this  will  satisfy  the  ex- 
acting mind  of  the   learner,    but   there 
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are  heights  and  depths  in  his  soul  far 
beyond  the  mind,  far  more  precious 
than  his  mere  intellect,  which  the 
true  teacher  most  earnestly  desires 
to  awaken  to  that  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness  which  Jesus  said 
should  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
My  brethren  and  sisters,  I  believe  there 
is  no  way  to  reach  this  holy  of  holies, 
in  the  heart,  except  through  the  gate  of 
prayer,  and  in  the  spirit  of  consecration 
of  our  labors  to  Gcd.  Therefore'  I 
beseech  you  to  pray,  pray,  and  never 
cease  to  pray.  For  the  children.''  O  yes, 
pray  for  the  children  by  all  means;  but 
where  they  need  one  petition  we,  our- 
selves, need  ten.  We  are  so  encrusted 
and  saturated  with  worldly  pursuits, 
thoughts  and  feelings,  that  we  are  much 
farther  removed  from  the  Ivingdom.of 
Heaven  than  these  young  souls  who  so 
often  turn  from  us  in  bitter  disgust 
because — and  I  say  it  in  shame  and  grief, 
we  feed  them  with  stones  instead  of 
bread — we  give  them  chaff  and  husks, 
words  with  no  life  and  no  love  in  them, 
and  they  go  away  unsatisfied,  unfilled. 
But  when  to  faithful  study  of  the  lesson 
and  our  own  cordial  belief  in  the  doctrines 
taught  therein,  we  add  the  higher 
preparation  of  earnest  prayer  for  Divine 
aid,  we  know  that  we  obtain  some 
degree  of  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  the  spirit 
of  truth,  the  spirit  of  testimony,  the 
spirit  of  prophecy;  (and  all  these  are 
only  other  names  for  the  Holy  Ghost) — 
my  brethren  and  sisters,  when  we  have 
wrestled  with  the  angel  of  prayer  (not 
forgetting  that  we  must  do  this  in  faith 
and  confidence  and  not  in  fear  and 
doubt)  until  we  receive  this  heavenly 
companion,  we  can  go  before  a  class 
radiating  peace,  light,  love,  and  truth. 
We  can  see  in  every  boy  and  girl  before 
us,  not  only  the  future  man  and  woman, 
but  the  son  and  daughter  of  God,  for 
whom  our  best  endeavors  are  none  too 


good,  and  whom  we  are  proud  and 
happy  to  serve,  knowing  that  inasmuch 
as  we  do  good  to  one  of  the  least  of 
His  little  ones,  Jesus  will  say  that  we 
have  done  it  unto  Him.  We  shall  feel 
toward  them  that  same  yearning  love 
our  Savior  felt  when  He  said,  "How 
often  would  I  have  gathered  j'ou  as  a 
hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her 
wings;"  and  we  shall  not  long  be  forced 
to  add  the  sad  lament,  "and  ye  would 
not,"  for  these  are  born  heirs  to  the 
Holy  Priesthood,  which  is  only  another 
name  for  the  power  of  God,  the  glory 
of  God. 

Yes,  yes,  I  know  and  do  not  for  a 
moment  forget,  that  they  have  many 
faults.  They  are  rude  and  restless,  they 
are  idle  and  wilful;  but,  I  also  know 
that  all  these  faults  are  shining  virtues 
run  wild  for  lack  of  training. 

A  child's  manners  are  a  true  reflection 
of  his  circumstances  and  surroundings;- 
and  who  is  responsible  for  these  cir- 
cumstances and  surroundings.''  Not  the 
child,  certainly. 

When  we  fully  realize  this  fact,  and 
when  aided  by  the  Spirit  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  it  will  be  easy  for  us  to 
pity  more  than  we  blame  them  for  their 
faults,  and  to  labor  faithfully  and 
patiently  to  make  up  to  them  some 
of  the^  care  and  love  they  have  lacked, 
though  it  is  their  just  due. 

If  a  missionary  who  goes  out  into  the 
world  to  teach  life  and  salvation  to  the 
inhabitants  thereof,  has  need  to  live 
near  to  God  and  walk  in  the  shadow  of 
His  wings,  have  we  on  this  mission  of 
ours  any  less  need.''  Surely  not.  Have 
we  any  less  need  to  trust  in  God,  and 
not  in  our  own  strength.'     Surely  not. 

I  expect  to  live  to  see  the  day  when 
Sabbath  School  work  will  be  called  a 
mission,  and  every  teacher  will  be  called 
and  set  apart  as  other  missionaries  are; 
and  I  trust  I   have  a  spark  of  the  spirit 
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of  prophecy  besides  the  fact  that  I  see 
signs  and  tokens  of  so  desirable  a  state 
of  affairs. 

My  dear  fellow  teachers,  at  this  point 
I  turned  back  and  reviewed  all  my  pages, 
and  I  find  that  all  I  have  said  is  only  a 
sort  of  variation  or  play  upon  that  golden 
maxim  so  often  quoted  by  our  beloved 
friend  the  late  Dr.  Maeser,  "As  the 
teacher,  so  is  the  school;"  and  I  must 
insist  that  we,  as  teachers,  must  think, 
and  speak,  and  act,  and  feel  as  we  desire 
our  pupils  to  think,  and  speak,  and  act, 
and  feel;  and  we  must  do  so  for  our  own 
sakeratherthan  for  theirs.  The  worldin 
its  wisdom  has  been  at  great  pains  to 
teach  youth  how  to  think,  how  to  speak 
and  how  to  act;  but  they  have  to  a  great 
extent  ignored,  or  worse  still,  they  have 
scorned  and  despised  the  power  of  feel- 
ing; and  this  Divine  force,  the  feelings 
of  each  soul  in  its  secret  chamber,  is  the 


stone  rejected  by  the  builders,  destined 
to  stand  at  the  chief  corner.  We  may 
compel  children  to  attend  school,  we 
may  induce  them  to  sit  still  and  turn 
their  faces  toward  us  while  we  tell  them 
somethmg;  but  if  we  cannot  induce  them 
to  feel  like  doing  so,  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  we  labor  in  vain.  But  let 
us  once  by  means  of  our  own  right  feel- 
ing touch  their  feelings  aright,  and  then 
we  shall  find  their  ears  and  minds  and 
hearts  open  and  eager  to  receive  the 
word  of  God;  and  we  can  lead  them, 
not  where  we  will  but  where  He  wills — 
in  the  straight  and  narrow  way  that  leads 
to  life  everlasting. 

Blessed  be  all  who  labor  to  fit  them- 
selves to  become  choice  and  willing  in- 
struments in  the  hands  of  God,  to  work 
out  His  wise  and  holy  purposes  among 
His  children  on  the  earth.     Amen. 

A   Sunday  School  Worker. 
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N  conversation  with  one  of  our 
business  men,  the  other  day,  in 
regard  to  the  indifference  mani- 
fested by  many  of  our  young  men  who 
cannot  be  induced  to  read  any  good 
book  or  anything  to  improve  their  minds, 
he  related  the  following  instances  from 
his  own  experience,  which  I  will  en- 
deavor to  give  in  his  own  words: 

"When  a  boy  I  embraced  every  op- 
portunity to  read  that  I  could  get,  and 
thus  gained  much  needed  information. 
My  parents  required  me  to  read  a  chap- 
ter or  two  every  evening  to  them  from 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  which  they  would 
review  until  we  understood  the  points 
brought  out.  This  I  continued  to  do 
until  I  had  read  the  book  through  twice. 
As  a  rule  1  took  delight  in  those  read- 


ings, but  there  were  times  when  the 
boys  would  gather  on  the  public  square, 
which  was  across  the  street  from  my 
home,  and  engage  in  their  various 
sports,  and  their  shouts  and  laughter 
could  be  plainly  heard  by  me. 

"On  such  occasions  I  would  wish  that 
I  could  steal  out  and  join  them  in  their 
sports.  On  these  thoughts  becoming 
known  to  my  parents,  they  would  invar- 
iably raise  an  objection  and  counsel  me 
to  stay  in  the  house  and  reflect  upon 
what  I  had  been  reading.  Although  this 
was  a  severe  trial  to  me  yet  I  had  the 
good  sense  to  obey  them,  and  I  do  not 
recollect  ever  disobeying  them.  That  I 
was  fully  rewarded  for  every  trial  caused 
by  my  obedience,  the  following  incident 
will  show: 
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"I  was  plaj^ing  with  some  of  the  boys 
one  evening  about  twiHght,  when  one 
of  them  proposed  that  we  go  into  a 
neighbor's  cellar,  where  some  wine  was 
stored,  and  have  a  good  time.  The  plan 
was  considered  and  carried  unanimously. 
We  were  on  the  point  of  going  there 
when  my  mother  called  me,  saying  that 
she  wanted  me.  At  first  I  demurred, 
but  on  her  insisting  that  I  should  come 
to  her  for  a  few  minutes,  I  obeyed,  feel- 
ing a  little  sheepish  and  vexed. 

"When  I  reached  her,  she  said  that 
she  wanted  me  to  read  another  chapter 
of  the  story  I  had  read  the  previous 
night.  You  may  imagine  my  feelings — 
there  was  duty  on  one  side  and  my  in- 
dividual desire  to  engage  in  the  sport 
with  the  boys  on  the  other.  I  consoled 
myself  with  the  thought  that  I  could 
soon  finish  the  chapter  and  then  join  the 
boys.  When  I  got  through  reading,  my 
mother  reviewed  the  subject  and  then 
said  that  I  could  go  and  play  for  a  short 
time.  I  went  to  the  door,  but  being  un- 
able to  see  or  hear  anything  of  the  boys, 
I  decided  to  go  back  into  the  house  and 
read  another  chapter,  the  theme  being 
an  interesting  one. 

"The  next  morning  I  heard  that  the 


boys  had  all  been  caught  by  the  irate 
owner  of  the  wine-cellar  while  in  the 
act  of  despoiling  his  wine.  The}'  were 
taken  before  the  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  the  evidence  being  conclusive,  they 
were  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  work 
five  days  each  upon  the  water  ditches 
on  Main  Street.  While  they  were  en- 
gaged in  satisfying  the  demands  of  jus- 
tice, they  were  continually  humiliated 
by  the  taunts  and  jeers  of  the  passers 
by,  which  to  them  seemed  to  be  nearly 
everybody  in  the  village. 

"Do  you  know  how  thankful  I  was 
then,  that  my  mother  had  called  me 
when  she  did,  and  that  my  obedience 
had  saved  me  from  the  disgrace  that  the 
other  boys  felt,  and  which  I  certainly 
would  have  shared. 

"I  tell  you  it  pays  to  be  obedient  to 
your  parents,  and  it  pays  a  boy  to  occu- 
py his  spare  time  in  reading  good  books, 
and  it  is  my  desire  and  determination  to 
introduce  the  same  custom  into  my  fam- 
ily when  they  become  old  enough,  that 
my  parents  taught  to  me." 

The  foregoing  was  related  to  me  by 
a  truthful  man.  I  hope  that  his  exper- 
ience will  act  as  a  stimulus  to  others  to 
follow  his  example.     Nicholas  Smith. 


WITH  THE  ELDERS. 

PART  XII.— TO  NOTTINGHAM  CASTLE. 


NOTTINGHAM  is  famous  in  his- 
tory. The  historian,  Rowe, 
claims  it  was  founded  by  King 
Ebrance  about95oB.  C.  Leland 
thinks  Nottingham  one  of  the  four  cities 
founded  by  Lucius.  Some  other  schol- 
ars of  history  place  the  beginning  still 
farther  back.    Tradition  has  it  that  Not- 


tingham is  one  of  the  supposed  half 
dozen  places  where  Colius,  King  of  the 
Britons,  was  buried  nigh  on  a  thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  era. 

Mr.  Stukeley  holds  that  Nottingham 
most  likely  was  first  settled  by  the 
ancient  Britons.  Dean  Gale  believed 
that  the  Romans  once  lived  here,  and  in 
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support  of  this  idea  pointed  to  the  long 
caves  running  underground  below  the 
city.  These  he  presumed  to  be  of 
Roman  origin.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Nottingham  was  a  place  of  considerable 
importance  in  Saxon  times.  The  name 
of  the  place  itself  is  simply  a  modified 
form  of  the  old  Saxon  name,  "Snotten- 
gan,"  meaning  a  town  of  caves. 

At  the  time  that  the  Norsemen — Nor- 
wegians and  Danes — invaded  England, 
the  Saxons    were    compelled    to    yield 


was  erected  on  the  Norman  side  and 
from  time  to  time  parliaments  were 
held  and  important  business  transacted 
here. 

Our  walk  from  "144"  along  Radford 
Boulevard  brings  us  around  the  high, 
rocky  elevation  upon  which  the  castle 
stands  in  sublime  prominence.  The 
side  of  the  mound  facing  us  is  so  steep 
that  it  would  be  folly  to  try  to  climb 
it.  In  places  it  is  straight  up  and  down. 
We  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  a  piece  of 
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Nottingham  to  the  determined  Danes, 
and  in  their  possession  the  place  con- 
tinued until,  by  treaty,  "the  Dane 
evacuated  and  proceeded  to  York." 
Again  Saxons  ruled,  but  their  supremacy 
came  to  an  end  with  the  conquest  of  the 
Normans.  About  this  time  the  town  was 
partitioned  into  two  parts,  one  for  the 
Normans  and  one  for  the  English. 
Separate  laws  were  made  for  each 
division.   The  famous  Nottingham  Castle 


land  better  adapted  to  fortress  purposes 
than  is  this.  No  wonder  the  warrior 
Saxons  settled  here!  We  readily  see  why 
the  Danes  had  such  a  trying  task  in 
driving  them  out.  And  what  a  prize 
this  natural  fortress  must  have  been  to 
the  Normans  with  their  ideas  and  life 
of  chivalry!  Indeed,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  they  were  the  first  to  mount 
the  eminence  with  a  castle  of  any 
special   importance.     The  founder  and 
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first  owner  of  the  castle  was  William  de 
Peveril,  a  name  which  plainly  indicates 
his  nationality. 

Continuing  on  around  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  elevation,  or  Castle 
Hill,  we  pass  the  beautiful  Walker 
Memorial  Fountain,  turn  to  our  left,  and 
proceed  up  the  broad,  busy,  wood-paved 
street,  called  Lister  Gate,  till  we  reach 
Castle  Gate.  This,  as  the  name  implies, 
is  a  road  to  the  castle.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  streets  in  town,  consequently 
very  narrow  and  full  of  historic  associa- 
tions. Quite  a  steep,  but  short  climb, 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  time- 
beaten  Castle  Gateway.  If  the  old 
stones  of  the  entrance  could  speak  "they 
would  tell  us  some  wonderful  stories  of 
the  royal  personages  who  had  passed 
through  it  during  the  four  hundred  years 
of  its  existence,  of  the  clanging  of  arms, 
the  tramping  of  horses'  hoofs,  the  roaring 
of  cannon,  and  the  yelHng  of  the  angry 
mob  who  fired  the  castle,  and  would 
express  their  gratification  that  it  is  now 
utilized  for  more  peaceful  purposes  in  its 
declining  years." 

The  guard  in  uniform  admits  us 
through  the  fast  decaying  arch  and  we 
gaze  at  the  beautiful  Castle  Grounds, 
covered  with  graceful  drives  and  walks, 
well  trimmed  lawns,  and  artistically 
arranged  flower  beds.  It  was  here  that 
Charles  I.  unfurled  his  standard  and 
"called  together  his  troops  at  Nottingham 
Castle."  Since  that  event  the  grounds, 
now  so  tastefully  decorated,  have  taken 
the  name  of  Standard  Hill.  Passing  the 
spot  on  which  the  banner  was  raised, 
we  wend  our  way  up  to  the  neat  obelisk, 
erected  by  officers  and  men  of  the  old 
Nottinghamshire  Regiment  in  memory 
of  their  comrades  who  had  fallen  in 
battle. 

Still  strolling  on  we  come  to  the  mas- 
sive walls  of  the  castle.  At  once  we 
recognize  the  present  building  to  be  of 


no  very  great  age,  and  we  learn  that 
the  original  one,  built  by  William  de 
Peveril,  was  demolished  during  the 
Commonwealth.  The  modern  one,  more 
like  a  palace  than  a  castle,  was  erected 
in  1674  by  William  Cavendish,  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  but  owing  to  the  duke's 
opposition  to  the  Reform  Bill,  a  mob  of 
workingmen  whose  interests  were  at 
stake,  in  order  to  show  their  displeasure 
of  the  duke's  attitude,  madly  set  fire 
to  the  castle.  This  occurred  in  1831. 
After  the  fire,  only  the  walls  remained 
standing.  In  1875  the  city  purchased 
the  place,  and  after  fixing  it  up  turned 
it  into  a  public  art  museum.  For  that 
purpose  it  is  used  today. 

We  enter  the  building  and  spend  two 
or  three  hours  on  the  ground  floor 
looking  at  the  extensive  display  of 
decorative  and  industrial  art  of  various 
countries  and  periods.  Our  interests 
settle  mostly  in  the  Felix  Joseph  collec- 
tion of  Wedgwood  jasper  ware,  and 
also  in  the  Savile  collection  of  classical 
antiquities. 

Our  visit  next  takes  us  to  the  second 
floor  or  Picture  Gallery.  Here  we 
find  plenty  to  engage  our  attention  for 
hours.  Picture  after  picture  is  viewed 
until  we  have  made  the  round  and  then 
our  time  is  spent  in  studying  one  or 
two  which  seem  particularly  inspiring 
to  us.  On  leaving  the  room,  we  resolve 
to  return  to  study  other  pictures  when- 
ever possible  during  our  stay  in  Not- 
tingham. 

Again  we  are  on  the  grounds  walking 
around  the  building.  At  the  end  we 
come  to  Mortimer's  Hole,  so  named 
because  it  was  through  this  that  King 
Edward's  followers  secretly  entered  the 
old  castle  in  1330  and  seized  Roger 
Mortimer,  the  paramour  of  the  queen- 
mother,  Isabella.  We  recall  that  "gentle 
Mortimer"  wa<:  taken  to  Tyburn  and  at 
the  command  of  Edward  I.  was  put  to 
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death  about  six  weeks  later.  By  paying 
three  pence  visitors  are  allowed  to 
explore  the  hole.  We  find  it  a  steep 
and  somewhat  winding  cave  following  in 
the  main  the  curvatures  of  the  cliff.  It 
extends  from  the  castle  down  to  the  base 
of  the  precipice  and  measures  more  than 
a  hundred  yards.  Here  and  there,  almost 
the  entire  distance,  are  openings,  like 
loopholes,  on  the  face  of  the  cliff  ad- 
mitting light  and  fresh  air  and  also 
enabling  us  to  peep  out  at  the  landscape 
below.  Of  course  we  go  right  to  the 
bottom,  and  on  our  return  most  of  us 
are  puffing  before  the  top  is  reached; 
however,  we  take  our  time  for  we  like 
to  let  our  minds  wander  back  to  the  days 
when  the  "hole"  was  being  dug  and 
picture  those  men  stealthily  engaged 
in  their  peculiar  undertaking. 

Finally  we  reach  the  top  and  then 
make  for  the  passage-way  leading  down 
"into  the  dungeon-vault  of  the  castle, 
the  floor  of  which  is  deep  beneath  the 
level  of  the  ground  and  very  damp." 
We  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  dungeon 
spoken  of  in  Scott's  "Ivanhoe"  into 
which  poor  Isaac  was  thrust  by  the 
wicked  Norman,  Front-de-Boeuf.  The 
faint  glimmers  of  light  begrudgingly 
descend  from  the  loopholes  in  the  ceiling, 
and  we  can  just  distinguish  the  rusty 
chains  hanging  loosely  from  the  cold, 
stone  walls  and  also  two  or  three  iron 
rings  from  which  the  chains  seem  to 
have  been  removed.  Cold  chills  run 
over  us  as  we  try  to  imagine  the  poor 
unfortunate  prisoners  of  bygone  days 
locked  and  chained  down  in  this  dark, 
musty,  forsaken  dungeon.  We  are  given 
to  understand  that  many  have  been  thus 
cruelly  treated;  among  the  distinguished 
unfortunates  are  named  the  Earl  of 
Moray,  David  II  of  Scotland,  and  Peter 
de  la  Marc,  Speaker  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  all  of  whom  were  incarcerated 
ior  political  reasons. 


We  soon  get  enough  of  the  "lower 
regions"  and  are  glad  to  mount  the  well- 
worn  steps  and  once  more  stand  as 
"freemen"  in  open  air.  For  some  time 
we  linger  about  the  elevated  grounds 
looking  down  upon  the  houses  and  busy 
streets  far  below  us,  and  viewing  the 
extended  landscape  in  nearly  all  direc- 
tions. The  air  is  clear,  so  we  get  a  good 
look  at  Belvoir  Castle  far  in  the  east. 
The  river  Trent  looks  like  a  silver  ribbon 
loosely  laid  across  the  beautiful  grass- 
covered  meadows.  By  its  side  the  deep 
verdure  of  the  trees  locates  Clifton  Park, 
the  favorite  recreation  grounds  of  the 
Nottingham  Saints  and  the  place  also  at 
which  so  many  Elders  have  enjoyed 
themselves. 

In  returning  from  the  castle,  let  us  go 
by  way  of  Friar  Lane,  another  very  old 
street,  and  visit  the  odd  looking,  old- 
fashioned  alms-houses  or  "Collins' 
Hospital."  The  structures  were  erected 
as  far  back  as  1704  for  the  purpose  of 
caring  for  widows,  widowers,  and  mar- 
ried couples  whose  ages  exceed  the 
seventy-year  limit.  Each  person  is  giv- 
en four  shillings  and  six  pence  (,$1.08) 
weekly  and  three  tons  of  coal  annual- 
ly. Rent  and  a  number  of  other  ex- 
penses cost  them  nothing,  consequent- 
ly quite  a  collection  of  old  people  are 
supported  by  this  very  worthy  benefac- 
tion. For  about  two  hundred  years  the 
institution  has  run  successfully,  and  at 
present  it  is  in  a  most  flourshing  condi- 
tion. 

Leaving  the  "hospital"  we  stroll  on  to 
the  main  road  leading  around  by  the 
Market  Place  and  on  to  the  Conference 
House.  We  feel  quite  tempted  to 
make  a  call  at  the  "meat  stalls,"  but 
on  learning  that  tomorrow  is  "market 
day,"  and  the  whole  market  will  be 
astir  with  business  we  decide  to  post- 
pone our  visit  till  then. 

Delbert  W.  Par  rati. 


^icriA''0& 
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A  STORMY  SATURDAY. 

T  was  Saturday,  and  the  north 
wind  had  a  chill  in  its  breath, 
and  would  make  one  pull  his 
cloak  around  him  and  shiver. 

As  I  sat  by  the  window,  I  felt  cross 
and  unhappy,  the  day  was  so  disagree- 
able and  dismal. 

Finally  my  eyes  fell  upon  an  open 
book,  and  glancing  over  its  pages,  I  read, 
"True  happiness  is  found  in  making 
others  happy." 

This  sentence  impressed  me  greatly. 
I  wondered  how  it  could  make  one  hap- 
py when  he  felt  as  I  did,  but  the  thought 
came  to  me  it  would  be  well  to  try. 

There  was  a  poor  little  girl  who  lived 
but  a  short  distance  away  that  had  been 
sick  and  could  not  go  out  even  when 
the  day  was  warm. 

She  had  no  loving  mother,  no  pleas- 
ant home,  and  everything  she  wished 
for,  as  1  had. 

The  girls  would  never  go  to  see  her 
because  she  was  poor. 

I  knew  that  she  must  feel  sad,  for 
during  the  day,  when  her  father  was  at 
work,  she  was  alone. 

Saying  the  sentiment  over  again.  Heft 
the  room,  got  a  large  basket  and  filled 
it  with  food,  candies,  nuts,  etc.  I  also 
took  some  clothing  and  some  story 
books,  and  a  doll.  I  never  shall  forget 
the  looks  of  that  child  as  I  entered  the 
door  and  she  looked  up  at  me  with  her 
large  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
said,   "God  bless  you!" 


I  stayed  with  her  the  afternoon  and 
cheered  her;  she  put  on  one  of  the  dress- 
es I  had  taken  to  her,  and  ate  some  of 
the  food,  and  then  we  sat  and  talked. 
She  said  one  of  the  angels  had  sent  me 
there,  for  she  had  been  so  sad,  and  now 
she  felt  happy. 

I,  too,  felt  happy,  and  although  it 
was  storming  when  I  left  for  home,  my 
heart  was  light,  and  I  felt  now  to  ap- 
preciate my  home  and  loved  ones. 

I  can  now  truly  say  that  the  only  true 
happiness  is  found  in  making  others 
happy.  And  the  only  way  to  find  this 
out  is  to  try  it. 


HIS  MAMMY'S  VERDICT. 

Never  nuthin'  like  him  any — anywhere! 
Never  seed  sich  eyes  as   his  or  sich    a   head  o 

hair! 
Party  as  a  lily — sweeter  than  a  rose! 
(That's  his  mammy's  verdict,   an'  I   'spose  his 

mammy  knows.) 

Don't  you  hear  him  talkin'?    Been  here   just  a 

week; 
Perfectly  surprisin'  —  all    fhe   languages    he'll 

speak! 
Never  nuthin'  like  it — listen  how  he  goes! 
(That's  his  mammy's  verdict,   an'   I    s'pose  his 

mammy  knows.) 

Now  he's  thinkin',   thinkin'   of   somethin'  that 

he'll  say; 
Now  he's  callin'  "Daddy"  just   as  plain  as  day; 
Ain't  he  just  as  j)urty  as  a  dewdrop  on  a  rose? 
(That's   his  mammy's  verdict,  an'   I   s'pose  his 

mammy  knows.) 
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Toss  him  up  and  swing  him  till  he's  almost  out 

of  breath, 
Cuddle  him  and  kiss  him  till  he's  almost  kissed 

to  death. 
Looks  just  like   his   mammy — sweeter  than  a 

rose! 
{That's  his  mammy's  verdict,  an'   I  s'pose  his 

mammy  knows.) 

Atlanta  Constitution. 


DOLL'S  SLUMBER  SONG. 

Hushaby,  my  babies,  now  the  day  is  closing, 
All  the  tired  little  birds  are  drowsing  in  the  nest; 
Out  upon  the  lake  the  lilies  are  reposing, 
And  so  you  must,  my   little   ones,   upon  your 
mama's  breast. 
S-1-e-e-p,  sleep,  sink,  sink  to  sleep  — 
Claribel  and  Muriel,  Polly  and  Bo-peep. 

Hushaby,  my  dearies,  now  the  dew  is  falling, 
Over  on  the  meadow  evening  shadows  creep. 
On  the  edge  of  Slumberland  hear  vour  mama 

calling, 
"Come,  my  little  family,  it's  time  to  go  sleep." 
Sl-e-e-p.  sleep,  sink,  sink  to  sleep — 
Claribel  and  Muriel,  Polly  and  Bo-peep, 

Selected. 


TO  THE  LETTER-BOX. 

Mama's  Little  Helper. 

Hatch,  Idaho. 
I  am  a  little  girl  six  years  old.  I  help 
take  care  of  the  baby,  and  help  mama 
wash  the  dishes  and  sweep  the  floor, 
and  help  carry  in  the  wood.  I  go  to 
Sunday  School  and  like  my  teacher  very 
much.     My  name  is 

Rachel  Higginson. 

New  Class  Rooms  for  Sunday  School. 

Brighton,  Salt  Lake  Co.,  Utah. 
I  read  the  letters  in  the  Juvenle  In- 
structor, and  thought  I  would  write. 
I  shall  be  twelve  years  old  in  May.  My 
father  is  the  teacher  of  my  class  in  Sun- 
day School.  Our  day  school  will  stop 
in  the  early  part  of  May  for  this  season. 
My  teacher's  name   is    Miss  Allen.     My 


grandpa  is  the  Bishop  of  this  ward.  My 
grandma  died  February  19,  1903.  She 
had  been  sick  for  a  long  time,  and  was 
seventy-two  years  of  age.  They  have 
built  two  rooms  on  our  meeting  house 
for  class  rooms,  and  we  feel  more  com- 
fortable  now. 

Your  new  friend, 
Joseph  W.  Schoenfeld. 

A  Little  Iowa  Triend. 

I  live  in  Dubuque,  on  the  banks  of 
the  "Father  of  Waters."  I  am  not  a 
Mormon,  but  I  love  the  Elders,  and  I 
take  the  Juvenile  Instuctor.  When 
Elder  George  A.  Little  was  tracting  he 
came  to  our  home  and  talked  to  mama; 
and  now  Elders  George  B.  Reynolds 
and  E.  L.  Taylor  come  and  talk  on  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel.  Papa  and 
mama  like  to  have  them  come.  I  shall 
be  nine  years  old  on  the  nineteenth  of 
next  December. 

Your  newly  made  friend, 

Jessie  G.  Rosenquist. 


An  Intelligent  Rooster— A  Robin's  Nest — Brother 
Almost  Drowned — Grandma's  Birthday. 

Ammon,  Idaho. 
There  are  five  sisters  and  two  brothers 
of  us.  Our  papa  rented  our  farm  to  some 
folks,  and  the  woman  and  mama  used 
to  take  their  hens  to  each  other's  places 
to  break  them  of  setting,  when  they  did 
not  want  them  to  set.  One  night  the 
coyotes  came  near  getting  our  neigh- 
bor's rooster.  The  next  day  mama  took 
three  of  our  hens  down  there  and  left 
them.  That  night,  as  the  hens  did  not 
feel  very  much  at  home,  they  went  to 
roost  out  of  doors.  But  the  rooster 
kept  walking  back  and  forth,  from  the 
cellar,  which  was  the  chicken-house,  to 
the  hens,  until  he  got  all  three  of  them 
to  go  into  the  cellar  to  roost,  and  then 
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lie  settled  down  himself.  We  think  he 
must  have  been  afraid  the  coyotes  would 
get  the  hens. 

A  robin  built  a  nest  in  our  orchard. 
Something:  must  have  killed  all  of  the 
young  birds  but  one,  and  the  mother 
bird  would  not  let  any  one  touch  it. 
When  mama  went  to  the  nest,  the  bird 
pecked  her  and  would  not  fly  off.  Mama 
lifted  her  ud,  and  found  there  only  one 
little  bird.  Mama  went  to  the  nest  twice, 
and  the  third  time  the  bird  flew  on  to  a 
little  bough  that  was  near  the  nest,  and 
called  her  mate,  and  they  both  acted  as 
if  they  would  fight  for  their  young  one. 
It  seemed  as  though  they  wanted  to 
save  that  one,  anyway. 

When  our  eldest  brother  was  a  baby, 
he  fell  into  a  ditch  of  water,  and  would 
have  been  drowned  but  for  the  cries  of 
one  of  my  little  sisters,  who  saw  him, 
but  was  too  small  to  tell  what  was  the 
matter.  Papa  heard  her  crying,  and 
went  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and 
found  his  boy  almost  drowned.  His 
time  to  die  we  think  had  not  come.  He 
is  now  a  strong,  healthy  boy. 

Today,  the  15th  of  March,  is  our  dear 
grandma's  birthday. 

We  are  Mormon  children,  and  we 
love  the  Juvenile  Instructor  and  all 
things  that  are  good  for  young  Latter- 
day  Saints. 

Your  true  friends, 

Ros.\  Olive  Owen,  past  12  years, 
LoviNA  May  Owen,  nearly  ti  years, 
Katie  S.  Owen,  9  years  old, 
Ada  E.  Owen,  7  years  old. 

Twins. 

Bountiful,  Conejos  Co.,  Colo. 
We  are  a  twin  brother  and  sister, 
twelve  years  old.  We  have  one  more 
brother  and  two  sisters  li\'ing.  The  Lord 
has  called  two  of  our  brothers  and  three 
of  our  sisters  from  this  stage  of  action 


to  the  great  beyond.  Oh,  we  miss  them 
so  much,  but  we  are  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  all  things, 
for  we  know  if  we  are  faithful  and  live 
lives  of  purity  we  shall  again  behold  their 
faces,  and  we  shall  embrace  them  in  di- 
vine love.  One  of  our  sisters  is  married, 
and  she  has  a  sweet  Httle  babe.  Our 
papa  is  one  of  the  patriarchs  in  the  San 
Luis  stake  of  Zion.  We  live  on  a  ranch. 
We  attend  meetings  and  Sunday  School 
almost  every  Sunday  at  Manassa.  Our 
day  school  will  start  next  Monday.  We 
take  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  and  we 
think  indeed  it  has  the  proper  name,  for 
we  gain  so  much  information  from  pe- 
rusing its  pages.  We  wish  success  and 
the  blessings  of  the  Lord  to  attend  all 
our  little  friends. 

From  James  E.  and 

EsTELLA  M.  Ball. 


A  Family  of   Workers. 

Joseph.  Utah. 
We  take  the  Juvenile  Instructor, 
and  like  the  little  letters  in  it.  My  oldest 
sister  is  the  president  of  the  Y.  L.  M.  I. 
A.  here,  and  my  oldest  brother  is  the 
secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.,  and  an- 
other sister  is  secretary  of  the  Primary. 
I  have  si,\  sisters  and  two  brothers.  I 
am  the  fifth  child  of  our  family,  and  am 
twelve  years  old. 

From  a  new  beginner, 

Fernie  Moore. 


Sick  a  Great   Deal. 

Brighton,  Salt  Lake  Co.,  Utah. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to 
the  Letter  Box.  I  am  eight  years  old. 
I  have  been  sick  for  three  months  and 
have  had  the  Elders  administer  to  me, 
and  I  got  well.  I  go  to  Sunday  School 
and  Primary,  but  I    don't  go  to  school 
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this    season    because    I    have   been    so 
sick. 

I  was  baptized  on  the  fourth  of  last 
July,  1902. 

Your  new  friend, 

Emma  S.  Schoenfeld. 

Note. 

The  little  boy  who  has  sent  us  the  in- 
teresting letters  on  "How  to  put  in  a 
farm,"  "How  to  be  happy,"  and  "The 


story  of  Thanksgiving,"  has  done  very 
well  indeed  for  one  so  young.  But  he 
has  written  on  both  sides  of  the  paper, 
which  is  against  the  rule  with  printers. 
Will  he  please  rewrite  his  articles, 
improving  them  all  he  can,  and  write 
on  one  side  of  the  sheet  only.''  And  will 
all  our  young  friends  please  be  very 
careful  in  signing  their  names,  and 
make  all  the  letters  plain.' 

L.  L.  G.  R. 


A  MISSIONARY  FAREWELL. 


Words  by  Mary  Ann  Shaw, 


m 


Music  by  J.  G.  Fones. 
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The     good  ship  which        shall  car  -  ry  me  hence.  Far, 

O       love,  my         wife,       fare  thee  well,  fare  -       well  1             I 

My       dar    -  ling         chil  -  dren,  while  I'm  a  way,            O 

Dear  friends,  loved  Saints,    may  Heav  en's  sweet  peace.  And 
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Be  good 

And  speed 
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last      hand  clasp,  And  sweet  words 

prayer      for  me,            A     -  bove  the 

moth   -   er  dear»         And          lis  -         ten 

mission's  done.  Home         toi  fair 
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to  her  teach  -  ings,  >  all. 
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OUR  experience  of  over  forty-one  years 
In  the  Jewelry  business  has  taught  us 
how  to  save  you  money.  With  our  low  ex- 
penses We  win  sell  yc  u  WATCHES,  CLOCKS, 
SILVERWARE  and  SPECTACLE=!  for  less 
price  than  you  can  buy  the  same  goods  else- 
where. 
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SALT    LAKE    BUSINESS    COLLEGE/ 

Summer  School — June  to  September — $10.00. 

g  Cabinet  System  of    Bookkecpingf.      Gregfg   Shorthand.        Touch  Typewriting;. 
"^  Eng;lish.    Correspondence.    Arithmetic.   Penmanship  and  Office  Work. 

Prepare  yourself  for  a  good  position.    Now  is  the  accepted  time. 

We  shall  occupy  fine  quarters  in  the  new  Business  College  Building  and  in  Barratt  Hall, 
Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  on  and  after  June  1st. 
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27.  29  West 
South  Temple  St., 

1 

eSTE^Y     ORG7XMS 


LEAD    THE    WORLD. 


I     SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH.     J 


NEW    LINES    OF 

0\JTL.ER   BROS.    CO. 

100  Ladles' Gray  Dress  Skirts,  sale  price,    CI  OC 

each > •»"  ^-^ 

200  Ladles'  Black  Sateen  Petticoats,  sale    en- 

price,  each JV/i, 

600  Ladles'  and  Men'«  Knitted  Garments,    TC^ 

sale  price /"^«- 

200  Children's  Percale  and  Chambray  f  Or 

Dresses,  sale  price  up  from JVl, 

200  Ladles'  Black  Cloth  Dress  Skirts,         tfQ  AA 

sale  price,  each ^j.\j\j 

200  Men's  Fedora  Hats,  sale  price, 

each 

200  Men's  Dunlap  style  Hats, sale  price,    CO  o c 

each -pi-.i-O 


500  Dozen  Ladles'  Handkerchiefs  at  sale  prices. 

Our  clothing  Is  the  best  and  cheapest  In  the 
market.  We  can  proVe  what  we  say  If  you  will 
come  and  examine  our  goods. 

CUTLiER  BROS.  CO. 


$1.75 


36  Main  Street, 


Salt  Lake  City. 


If  you  need  a  new  Organ  for  your  Parlor  or 

Meeting  House,  Write  us. 

We'll    take    your   old  Organ   in   Exchange   and 

take  the  Balai'Ce  in  Easy  Payments. 

SOLD    ONLY    BY 

DHYIMES    7VV:USIC     CO. 

The  Leading  Music  Dealers. 
74  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Everything    Known    in    Music. 


FREE    CATALOGUES. 


Box  D. 


BABY  CARRIAGES 
^  GO-CARTS. 

An  immense  stock  of  this  season's 
goods  just  received.  All  styles  and 
grades  of  the  very  best  make.  Send 
for  our  illustrated  catalogue  and  price 
list. 

H.    Dinwoodcy    Furniture  Co., 

SALT  LAKE  C!TY,  UTAH. 


n****** ************************************************ ^*******'' 

I  NEW  SHIPMENT  OF  BIBLES,         | 

I  TESTAMENTS  AND  BIBLE  MAPS.  | 

♦  + 


+  Chponological  Charts,  period  from  SAULi  to  MALtACHI.  J 


TWO    SIZES,   5   CENTS   AND   25   CENTS    EACH. 


+ 

I     DESERET    SUNDAY    SCHOOL    UNION. 

+  408    TEMPLETON    BUILDING,    SALT    LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 

1/14.^.4.  fH-******-t-********************+***************************** 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 

OF  THE 

LATTER  DAY  SAINTS' 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 
BOOKKEEPING— 

The  Sadler-l^owe  system. 

PENMANSHIP— 

Plain  styles  and  ornamental  work. 

SHORTHAND— 

The  Benn  Pitman. 

TYPEWRITING— 

The  Van  Sant  Touch  Method. 

COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC  and 
rapid  calculations. 

BUSINESS    CORRESPONDENCE 
and  Engl'sh  branches. 
JUNE  TO  SEPTBi^BER.  $10.00 
YOU  CAN  ENTER  NOW. 


SIATRE 


GEO.D.PYPER. 
MfiNAGEfi. 

CURTAIN  a:i5. 


MON.  TUE5   and  WED. 

Mav  4,  5,  6    1903 

WEDNESDAY  MATlNEE 
AIDEN  BENEDICT       | 

PKEStt.VTS  THE  i 

EMI.NEST  TRAGEDIAN  j 

JOHN    GRIFFITH  | 

IV  A  GR*Nn  SPECTACULAR  PKODL^C-      ' 
TIOK  IN  SIX  ACTS  OF 

MACBETH 


Powerful  CoiTvpanv  of  Plavers! 
Special  Scenerv! 

Eleclriail  Effecls! 

Ci\eml.  al  llluslorvs! 

POPULAR    PRICES. 


